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I'REFACE 


It IS the uni\ersal conviction of the native Indian 
populition that the country is growing poorer If there 
IS any foundation of truth m HazconvtcUon, no time ought 
to be lost in pushing the question to the front It would 
appear prima facte that the people themselves are the 
best judges of their own condition, for it is only the 
wearer who knowsif the shoe pinches I hate, neverthe 
less, attempted to examine in the follow ing pages how 
far this popular impression is borne out by available facts 
and hgures 

My work I'ere is not confined to a mere examination 
of an idea In this essay, I mainly concern myself in 
inquiring into the various reasons why the poverty is 
so intense and grinding, and what would likely prove as 
remedies to the existing state of things The subject 
from Its manifold aspects, has not hitherto been approach 
ed from the standpoint of practical politics, though dis 
cussions of side issues have frequently been indulged in 
m this quarter or that Even the Indian National 
Congress, which pretends to be the highest exponent ©f 
our national ilaim®, has done little more than pass \ ague 
and meaningless resolutions on this question I have 
here taken the subject as a whole, discussed the several 
causes of this ever yawning gulf of provertv from no 
visionary or doctrinaire point of \ lew , and formulated to 
the best of my light a series of remedies which might 
prove themselves effective 

Now a word of explanation The mam part of thjs 
book was written and printed off before October last 
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For some private reasons over which I have had practi- 
cally no control, its publication has been so long put 
off Owing to this unconscionable delay, I have 
been obliged to reprint several pages where alterations 
have been urgently necessarj, but nearly the whole of 
the book remains as it wms printed ten months ago I 
also beg to express mj regret for the many misprints, 
faults of omission and commission m punctuation, and 
other small defects which have crept into tins work in 
spite of my best edeavours to avoid them, but they are 
so obvious that I donot deem it necessary to add a 
list of corrigenda. 

In conclusion, 1 beg to acknowledge my deep obli* 
gations to my esteemed friend Dr. Nilr.axan Sircar, M A , 
M D , but Tor vvhosekindly interest thebook would never 
have seen the light of day. My heartfelt thanks are 
also due to Professor Ramananda Chatterjee, ma, of 
the Calcutta City College, for his very iniieiial assistance 
in seeing the pamphlet through the Press I am also 
indebted to our distinguished countryman, Sir Romeah 
Chandra Mitterkt , forhis ver> kmd letter of encourage 
menC which is inserted in the next page 
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Beadon Street, 
Calcutia, 
Scpieiiibci I, 1895 


PRtTHvvis Chandra Ra\. 



FREE TRADE ™ PROTECTION 

OR 

INDIA'S C4SE AGAINST FPCE TRADE 


Fifty years ago, writing before the Aoli- 
Coin-Law League could induce the British 
Parliament to grant to the United Kingdom 
even a fair modicum of fiee trade, the 
seer of Chelsea complained that though 
England was full of wealth, yet she was 
dying of inanition. Here in India, protec- 
tive tariffs were practically abolished be- 
fore 184S, and yet after the lapse of about 
half a century, though the land ‘blooms 
and grows with unabated bounty, waving 
with yellow har\ ests,’ nearly one-fifth of her 
people in the >ear of grace 1S95 are on the 
actual \eigf- of starvation Between the*' 
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condition of the British Isles before, and 
tliat of India after, the adoption of free 
tiade, what a difference! IfCobden, Villiers, 
and Bright had not carried their battle 
Avith the fire and energy they did, England 
would have probably by this time gone to 
the wall and her greatness and world-wide 
Empire lost. And India with the bless- 
ings of free trade, 70 per cent, of her 
people toiling and drudging day atid night 
to eke out an honest 'Jiving by tilling the 
soil, is driving, driving fast — God only 
knows to what fate. - 

Indeed, India has a strong case against 
free trade, or what trade goes by that 
name. She has been a commercial country 
from time immemorial — ihead of all others 
in enterprising undertakings Even in 
the days of Solomon and the ancient 
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Pharodhs, her merchants had introduced 
Indian ware into the countries bordering 
on the Meditenaneaii Sea Nor weie 
the walls of Clima or the wild plateaux of 
Central Asia totally innocent of Indian mer- 
ch inchse Her country crafts had anchor- 
ed in niiuy a friendly Australasian port , 
and America, long before the Empire that 
gat e birth to her discoverer had been es- 
tibhshed, afforded safe harbours to many 
an adventurous Indian vessel A country 
with such proud antecedents in this line 
ought to be the last to murmur or wage any, 
war against free trade What, then, has 
India now to complain of against one of 
the greatest cuilising levers of modern 
d u b IS the question in the discussion of 
which we will intcicst ourschcs ni this 
ch ipicr. 
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India is a vast country which necessari- 
ly produces much and consumes niucli. 
All that slie produces is not consumed, 
and all that she consumes is not produced, 
in India. Much of what she produces is 
sent out to foreign countries in e\change of 
much that she biings in fiom them. The 
law of e.Nports and imports is the kernel of 
political economy. This cleaily under- 
.stood, we shall find some satisfactoiy ex-s 
plaiiation pf the unhappy position we no\v 
find ourselves in. 

Before tlie year iS6o, our e.xport and 
import trade tended towards an et^uality, 
It is the nature of all commerce to gravi- 
tate towards an equilibrium, for Ricardo 
has most conclusively proved that the equa-r 
tion of international demand is the law of 
international trade. Butsince i86o,.oin e\* 
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A very favourable balance of trade tins, 
the British free tr.idcr will tell us, for 
his political economy teaches that the 
prohts of a country vary inversely \vith its 
demand for imported goods. Nothing 
could be more satisfactory, will cry out the 
Indi.in dabbler in thescienceof economics 
for India h.is much more to sell to the 
foreign nuirkets than she needs bu}' from* 
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them. Yes, satisfactory as far as abstract 
theories of political economy gb. But when 
we remember that, in order to meet all 
those payments of ours which are fixed in 
gold, we have now to send about 66 percent, 
more produce to England than were re- 
quired of us 30 years ago, that for this 
balance of trade no adequate return is made 
to India, that the home charges of an alien 
Government and the remittances of alien 
officials generally secure this ever-inceasing 
excess of exports over xmpoits, and that, 
under our existing relations with England, 
this excess, as Mill reminds us, is bound to 
be permanent, — when we remember all 
these, \v e see the absurdity of the notion that 
'an excess of exports over imports shows 
increasing wealth.’ Par from it; for it means 
our impoverishment, means the drainage of 
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SO much of our wealth to England — and for 
what in return ? 1 n the language of no less 
an authority than the Marquis of Salisbury, 
‘much of the revenue of India is exported 
without any equitable equivalent in return.' 

If India had been independent, and 
England and India had not stood in the 
relation of the conqueror .tnd the conquered, 
the ruler and the ruled, probably there 
could have been nothing more pleasing to 
shout halleluj.dis at than this so-called 
‘satisfactory balance of trade.’ Though, it is 
true, from one-third to .about one-half of this 
tr.ide b.il.uice is received by India in hard 
cash, this surplus, as matters st.md ,it pre- 
sent, is ultim.itely drained to England and 
other European countries, in some shape or 
other, and le.ives India poorer by so much. 
Of this dr.iinage we sh.ill h.ite occ.Tsion to" 
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spe.ik more fully in a subsequent chapter. 
This state of things is, however, not en- 
tirely ^\ithout an historical parallel. When 
Rome \\as mistress of the world, Sicily, 
Spain, Africa, Eg\*pt.and Hritain, in short, 
all her colonics and dependencies, exported 
to Italy far more than they imported front 
Italy. With what result, readers of history 
ticed not be told. 

Excess of exports over imports ? With' 
nljat fond ignorance nil of us seem to 
cherish this economic beatitude — as if tins 
‘f.ivoumble' balance of trade ncrc the 
precursor of the ntillcnnium to be. Alas! 
how mucii imelligcncc i\e lack to know 
l)lnck from white. 

I.ci us now anahsc our exftorts and our 
iinj>oris. what arc the things that wc send 
away and brhn* hick home in return. 
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I'irst, let us see what commodities India 
chiefly etports to other countries. 

Haw cotton, cotton twist and yarn, and 
cotton-inanuf.ictures, rice and paddy, raw 
jute and jute-manufactures constitute about 
half of the tot.d e\pori trade of India. 
Other articles th.it n e sell to foreign peojilts 
are princip.illy gr.iin and pulses (besides 
rice and jvidd)). opium, seetls, tea, cofTco, 
hides, sldns, dyes, and woollen goods, 
Kven a \ cry c.vrUcss and passing glance 
over this list will show th.u our cNporl trade 
comprises mostly necessaries of life. I'ood- 
gr.ains and cotton — what in the iiiatter- 
of-f.ict world can .iiipro-icli these in iiniiort. 
ancc.’ To fill ilieempt) stoiii icli and coicr 
the hare person — nothing more saertd to 
most jiersons India thus st.ands in ihj. 
proud |>osiiion of siippU ing shirts and ' 
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boots, as Carl) le would have expressed it, 
tomiJhoris of peopfc iii this wor/d with her 
cotton, wool, and hide, and satisfying tlie 
hunger of as many peo])Ie witli her rice, 
wheat, tea, and coffee As the ‘Son of Man,’ 
who saved Christendom, had no place to 
lay his head on the day of crisis, so India, 
allowing other peoples to live on compara- 
tively more comfortably, has to day no- 
thing to cover the utter nakedness of many 
of her toiling millions and satisfy the 
grim hunger of her increasing population • 
I^Iany of tlie above articles (the reader 
must not fancy the list to be any way ex- 
haustive) had duties levied upon them for 
merly In 1873, the export duty on wheat 
was abolished and duties on oil seeds were 
repealed two )ears later Duty on rice 
continues to be le\ied to this day at the 
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rate of 3 annas per maund or 6d. per cwt.; 
but, considering the nite at whicli free trade 
is being pushed up in this country, it is on 
the cards tliat this must also go in a few 
years. On the other hand, the closing 
of- the Indhan mints (Mr. R. H. Elliot, 
a well-known planter of Mysore, h.is 
proved conclusively in a recent book 0) is 
already acting as a heavy protecting duty 
against the Indian producer, and the .arti- 
ficial enhancement of the Rupee is indirect- 
ly felt as an e.xport duty on all I ndian staples. 
The present state of the finances of the 
Iloinb.iy mill-owners will prove sufficiently 
to what extent they have been handi- 
c.ip|Kal in their competition with other 
silver-using counlr!e.s. 1 his, then, indeed 
is .1 serious rift in the lute. 
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In sad contrast, however, to the e\port, 
stands our import trade Let us no\V 
analyse the imports. 

Dunng the 50 years ending in zSSS 89 
cotton-goods had formed 35 per cent., and 
treasure 26 per cent., of the total imports 
of India. The value of British cotton 
piece-gooods imported into India in 1892' 
93 was R\ 2 2,000,000, and in 1S93 94 R\. 
28, 319, 805. Next m order come — 

1 MetiU 
(rt) Iron 
(/) Copper 

2 Government stores (munitions of war, boots, 
liquors, clothiHjj for soldiers and railuaj plant) 

3 ] iquors 

4 Coni 

5 Kailnay plant for the gunrantecd and assisted 
coinpames 

6 Salt, provisions, machintry and mill work, 
inanufacturLd silk, ul 
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Even such articles as silk, hardwaie, 
cutlery, plated ware, refined sugar, glass, 
ivory, umbrellas, and perfumery are im- 
ported iiuo this country to the value of 
about 10 crorcs annually. This is not all, 
for there is notliing manufactured in 
Europe of ulpch a large quantity is not 
s.htpped out to this country to be sold by 
wholesale ami in retail all over the wide 
land. 

Wb.it docs, then, the above tinalysis j 
show? Except cotton-manuf.iciurcs, mostof* 
our imports arc luxuries or things that do ‘ 
not answer to the primary needs of the / 
natives of this countr)*. And arc not these I 
articles of luxury bought at the expense ^ 
ofilicfoodof the millions, and as little’ 
rcq\urcd by us unsophisticated Orientals ' 
asb\ iht ni.m m the mcon ? If. 
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told, reptcsentative, democratic, or for the 
matter of that any western form of 
government is unsuited to India, we make 
bold to say that British articles of lu\ury 
are hundred times more unsuited to the 
requirements of a simple and tropical 
people What on cat th has a country to do 
^Mth perfumery and nor)^ refined sugar 
and glassware, Sheffield knives or Brad* 
ford woollens, St.ifibrd iron or Glasgow 
umbrellas, that lias not c\ en a morsel of 
coarse ncc to offer every day to one- 
fifth of her men, v\omcn. and children ? 
Kousseau spoke the truth when he said 
that ’if there were no luMiry, there would 
be no |>oor.’ And M. Kmilc do Uavelejc 
has demonstnited clc.irly that in a j>oor 
country. ‘lu\ury. fir from contrlhmincj to 
Yus* w wjfs r<‘l »rds llu ir rise.' 
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wfH [lave not only tlieir stores and railway 
plant, their clothing and boots, broughtout 
from England, but a whole army of things 
of which we greatly hesitate to give a list 
to our readers lest it might be discredited 
as fiction. Yet our readers must be given 
to understand that nearly 5 crores worth 
of foreign liquors, provisions, tea and 
tobacco, horses, porcelain and earthen* 
ware, and fiuics and vegetables aniuially 
find their way into this country chiefly for 
Anglo-Indian consumption. 

Conceive of a race of rulers and a daily 
increasing number of anglicised and per- 
verted natives wlio, even in the tropical 
belt of India and in the sweltering heat 
of our plains, annually require nearly 
5,000,000 gallons of foreign liquors (besides 
the full out-turn of 22 Indian breweries, 
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amounting to over 6,000,000 gallons) to 
keep them up in good spirits ! Wonder 
aside, may we not ask if fruits and vege- 
tables (cannot most foreign fruits and 
vegetables be naturalised in India ?), por- 
celain and earthenware, horses and pro- 
visions are to be imported from elsewhere 
in return for our indigo and jute, why 
should we not as well get English jackals 
and Irish terriers, Italian nightingales 
and African parrots, cartloads of refuse 
of Parisian tables and shoals of reports of 
effete Commissions and Committees for 
our seeds and oils ? That would be ideal* 
free trade indeed ! 

Who ever heard of a nation becoming 
prosperous and wealthy by exchanging 
its necessaries of life for the luxuries 
ofmwihGr? h is evident both from a 
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PrioH reasoning and from experience that 
where such exchange obtains the prices 
of necessaries of life are increased, while 
jthose of luxuries are decreased This is the 
thin end of the wedge which cuts both 
ways. Even distinguished and out-and-out 
free traders like the late Mr. Fawcett had 
to admit that the strongest case against free 
trade lay in this fact. The ‘supply and 
demand’ theory is inexorable, but while 
Its result IS game to one, it is death to 
another. The increase in the price of 
necessaries of life ? How much of India’s 
misery and the starving condition of her 
peojjle is owing to this simple fact I And 
the decrease in the price of imported 
luxuries } What a tempt.uion to 
waste money that miglu go to feed 
in.iiiy liungry mouths or be otherwise 
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ten times more profitably spent or m 
vested ^ 

It IS always an unsound commercial 
policy — fraught with the greatest evil 
— to exchange the necessaries of life of 
a country for the luxuries of another 
The financial insolvency of ancient Egypt 
which was for along time the granary of 
the Roman Empire is a striking object 
lesson in political economy The condi 
tion of some of the Asiatic peoples who 
export grams to Russia to day affords us a 
second example Our e) es ought to be 
wide awake to the injurious effects which 
a similar trade is also bearing m this 
country at the present moment 

And what facilities have not ourGov^ern- 
ment created for flooding us with the cheap 
goods of other countries ^ Though evporf 
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duties on some articles were continued to 
be levied so late as 1875, our ports were 
practically thrown open to the commerce of 
the world as early as 1833. The inland 
duties were abolished from Bengal in the 
year 1836, from Bombay in 1838, and 
from Madras in 1844. The abolition of 
the Navigation Laws in 1848, and the 
sweeping away of all differences between 
goods of British and Continental origin in 
1859. crowned the edifice of free trade in 
India. But import duties for revenue 
purposes have from time to time been im- 
posed and repealed. A 5 per cent, duty 
has been the general rule, only after the 
M utiny this having been increased to 
to per cent, for a few years. The accus- 
tomed duty of 5 per cent, has been 
re-impQsed on imported goods in March, 
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1894. This is a further rift in the 
lute. 

All Tariff Acts passed before 1878 in- 
cluded cotton-goods, but this disquieting 
item could evidently not long remain sub- 
ject to any impost. The Lancashire cotton- 
spinners were not slow to agitate for 
the abolition of thecotton-duties, and their 
friends in Parliament managed to pass a 
resolution in the House of Commons, on 
the nth of Juh' 1S77, declaring that the 
cotton-duties, ‘being protective in their 
nature, are contrary to sound commercic\J 
policy, and ought to be repealed without 
delay so soon as the financial condition of 
India will permit/ Like many resolu- 
tions of the House this would have been 
shelved or passed unnoticed, or vigor- 
ously attacked if Indian interests nere' 
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duly consulted and weighed, but Manchester 
manufacturers really brought to bear upon 
their agitation an amount of pressur^^o 
which Lord Beaconsfield’s { then Mr. 
Disraeli ) Ministry easily yielded. The 
duties were accordingly partially reduced 
in 1878 and *879, and it was not be- 
fore 1882 that the financial condition 
of the country permitted Lord Ripon 
to carry out loyally the wishes of the 
Imperial Parliament. Financial e.xigen- 
cies have, however, obliged the Govern- 
ment of India 10 re-impose the cotton 
import duties in December last, and a 
countervailing excise is now levied upon 
home manufactures up to yarns of 20 s. 
count, ostensibly for the satisfaction of 
Lancashire. What a compromise of free 
trade principles I 
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Now, let US inquire into the results of 
free trade in India The prime object of 
Richard Cohdeu and his Anti-Corn- Law 
League was to make bread cheaper, and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws has de- 
monstrated to whal extent his efforts 
have been successful The price of corn 
m England has now been reduced to 
nearl) a fourth of what it was during the 
lime of the Corn-Laws And in India, 
with the experience of full 40 > ears 
of free trade, with the flood gates 
of mternational commerce thrown wide 
open, we regret nc have an exacil) oppo- 
site result to record the prices of rice 
and wheat and all other staple food-grains 
Inve already run up to 3 or 4 times 
wuhin h\mg memory In every single 
decade the prices of food-grains rise more ’ 
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than 50 per cent. Said the Military 
Member of the Governor-Generars Coun- 
cil (General Sir Henery Brackerjbury) 
in the debate over the Imperial Budget 
of 1894-95: — ‘I find that the price of rice 
ha*? risen 38 per cent, between 1S84 and 
1892 on the average of Madras and 
Rangoon ; wheat, which we have taken 
for seven stations, has risen 72 per cent, 
between 1884 and 1892 ; barley, which is 
one of our most important items as food 
for horses, has risen 85 per cent, between 
1884 and 1892 ; and the price of gram has 
increased 49 percent, between 1884 and 
1892, taking such stations as Cawnpore, 
Delhi, RaWjilpindi, and 'Ivurrachee.* In 
another chapter we will see that this in- 
crease has not been accompanied uith a 
proportionate rise in the profits of the 
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farmer or the wtisres of the l.ibourer, though 
the fact should not be lost sight of that 
dear living is ill compensated by high 
wages 

The Slaltsltcal Atlas of India, prepared 
in iSSSforthe Colonial and Indian Exhibi- 
tion, siys "In the four prominent w heat- 
producing tracts, recent inquiry has proved 
tint uliile the food supply has not dimi- 
nished with the mere- ISC of exports, the 
food piirch ising power of the cultitating 
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does not appear to dimmish • Probably 
we should be told, as Sir John Gorst took 
the opportunity to point out in Parliament 
m connection with the debate on the India 
Budget of 1888, that ‘the cultivated area 
of India had been increased by 25 per cent 
during the last 30 years, whilst the popU' 
lation had increased only from 15 to 18 
per cent But we have to deduct a large 
margin of land from this calculation as all 
these new places will not produce grains, 
while others that used to produce grains 
before have now ceased to be cultivated for 
their m ibility to pay rent wages and pro 
fits or are being utilised for some other 
more paying, new, or tempting crops The 
jute fe\er in Lower Bengal, the rage for 
tea in the uplind vallejs of Northern 
India the rush for poppy m the valJey of 
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the Gange'! round Patna and Benares, for 
coffee in Mysore, Coorg. and the Nilgiris, 
the usurpation of the paddy-fields of Behar 
by indigo, and about a large per cent 
of the so-called cultivable land in the 
Madras and the Bombay Presidencies re- 
maining waste are sufficient to indicate 
which way the wind blows To crown all, 
there is that terrible fact which must always 
be borne in mind, to which reference is 
made in another chapter, that the Indian soil 
IS slowly being exhaustedowing to competi- 
tive over-production and a confused know- 
ledge of the science of agriculture prevail- 
ing in the country With a population 
growing at the rate of 3 millions per annum, 

'\ith the prices of corn remaining very near 
to prohibitive rates everywhere for t| 
gre.iter part of the > ear,\v ith the e\port trade 
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in Indian grains annually increasing, with 
the continuous exhaustion of the soil, with 
tlie growing and short-sighted polic)' of 
the peasant classes towards restricting 
the culture of edible grains, with the 
periodic visitations of famine, and with 
nearly one-fifth of the entire Indian 
people constantly living on the brink of 
survaiion, we ask our readers if it is ra- 
tional to conclude that our food-supply is 
not diminishing, or that the purchasing 
power of the cultivating population has 
considerably increased ? 

Now to turn to a graver aspect of the 
question. When a country sells its agri- 
cuUumI produce to foreign peoples, it 
indirectly sends away the fertility of the 
soil with it ; 'the distant consumers not 
giving back to the land of the country, as 
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home consumers would do, the fertilising 
elements which they abstract Irom it 
This theory was very ably enunciated by 
Mr H C Carey, a distinguished Ameri- 
can protectionist, in \ws Prtncipies of Social 
Science^ and John Stuart Mill, than whom 
there could be found no greater authority 
on the subject admits the great physical 
truth upon which this argument is founded 
But Mill says that this is irrelevant to the 
question of protectionism, as free trade 
does not compel any country to export her 
agricultural produce and no country will 
do so unless it will be to her advantage 
Though the elements of fertility be 
sent away, Mill adds ‘a constant sue 
cession of new soils not yet exhaust 
ed of their will be found 

ready for cultivation, and failing 
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importation of manure will be resorted to. 
It is a pity India bears no analogy to the 
normal state of society which Mill had 
before his eyes in discussing this point. 
The easy-going nature of our people and 
the fact of our soil having been parcel- 
led out into microscopic farms are the 
most irritating sources of our poverty. 
Indians have a love and respect for their 
homesteads and their paternal acres, of 
which there can be found no parallel any* 
where in this wide world. They will slick 
to their exhausted lands, sink or swim, 
mobilization being, to all intents and pur- 
poses, unknown amongst them. The fond 
attachment of the people to their ancestral 
holdings and their positive repugnance, 
almost bordering on superstition, to mi- 
grating outside their villages in order 
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to break up new soils are facts which 
cannot be easily explained away Sir 
William Hunter Says ‘thereis still enough 
land in India for the whole people, but the 
Indian peasant clings to his native district, 
however overcrowded Migration or emi- 
gration has hitherto worked on too small 
a scale to afford a solution of the difficulty ’ 
Nor will he import foreign manures 


or take to any new implements of the 
nature of the reaping and the thrash- 
ing machines, which do so much to in- 
crease the productive power of land, such 
IS the stolid conservatism of the Indiai; 


peasant He applies some manure to the 

more valuable crops. Its use being limited 

‘"some cases by pmerty. m others by 

Ignorance, ee he will k . ^ 

"ith fish bones or fos';ii w 

'ossil-deposits, which- 
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have been pronounced as very good fer- 
tilisers of the soil, though they may cost 
him nothing and are so abundant arround 
him. So Mill’s arguments do not hold 
good in the case of India The fact, how- 
ever, remains, as he admits, that the 
elements of fertility are, in the long Jrun, 
lost to the country which makes enormous 
exportation of her raw produce ; and 
as she answers this description, India is 
ruining her interests by the nature of her 
present commerce. Is not this single 
phase of the question enough to open our 
eyes to the large and momentous bearings 
of the subject under discussion ? 

Again ; slowly and silently another 
mighty harm is, being done to India 
which would require more than a century 
to repair, if indeed any adequate reparation 
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were ever pobsible. India is an Oriental 
country where machinery has never been 
known to do duty for man’s hand- Their 
hand-looms, their primitive craftsmanship, 
their rude implements of agricuhnie, the 
strong common-sense used in irrigating 
their fields, had. before the conquest 
of India by England/ stood Indians in 
very good stead, and the people could hold 
their own against all sorts of foreign 
imports. But, as Adam Smith remarks, 
in manufactures a very small advantage is 
enough to enable the people of one country^ 
to undersell the workmen of another ev'en 
in the home market, so. thanks to the bles*- 
sings office trade and open competition, 
with machine-turned British mamilaciures. 
most of our native arts and mdusti ies h<ive 
been undersold, not only m foreign markets, 

3 
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but what is more regrettable, even m India 
Itself. And undersold simply } Everything 
has been swept out of the board, the 
tables have been turned, machinery has 
got the entire market all to itself, and 
indigenous industries have been swamped 
The cunning hands of Indian workmen 
have now turned to the plough, many of the 
minor handicrafts have been crushed down, 
and even the traditions of manufacturing 
skill are perishing through desuetude 
It IS the revenge of free trade, and Eu* 
ropean manufacturing towns are now mer- 
cilessly sucking the life-blood of the coun- 
tr>. This is the worst of the evil 

In tlie preceding pages we have tried to 
establish, our readers know with wh.it 
success, four very \ital propositions 
{ I ) That the permanent excess of our 
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exports over our imports really means 
India s impoverishment 

(2) That, in return of foreign luxuries 
and Anglo Indian requirements, we are 
exporting to other countries the necess 
aries of our life, with the result that living 
IS yearly getting dearer and above the 
means of the majority of the Indian people 

(3) That, with our raw produce, we 
are really sending away the fertility of 
the soil of this country 

(4) That, m competition with the out 
turn of foreign machinery genuine Indian, 
arts and manufactures are dying out 

If we have been able to establish any 
of the above propositions, we think we 
have made out a strong case against free 
trade m India 

Yet one point still remains to notice 
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India is a subject counirv, — England’s de- 
pendency. To make trade free between 
the ruler and the ruled, though not exactly 
contradictio;! in terms, means imposing 
some practical disadvantages of a very 
serious nature upon the latter, which 
no amount of political morality can 
see its way to remove. To one of these 
unavoidable hardships John Stuart 
Mill draws attention Jn the following 
clear words: “A country which 
makes regular (non-commercial) payments 
to foreign countries, besides losing what 
it pays, loses also something more, by 
the less advantageous terms on which it 
IS forced to exchange its production for 
foreign commodities . . . The paving 
country will give a higher price for all 
that it bu)s from the receiving counirj*, 
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while the latter, besides receiving the 
tribute, obtains the exportable produce of 
the tributary country at a lower price.’* 
Whenever the interests of fndia and 
those of England clash, — and there 
arise unhappily many occasions, when 
they actually do clash, — experience has 
shown us that the former invariably 
give way. The excfusibn of cotton - 
goods from the schedule of the original 
Tariff -Act of 1894 is a case in point. 
Again, a single magisterial frown, an 
angry look of a white planter, is some- 
times sufficient to change thetid^ of affairs* 
in a whole District. The history of the 
Bengal indigo oppressions ^ quarter 
of a century ago, and th;it of the 
opium cultivation in Behar to-day will 


* Poh Er, Ri\ ill., Ch. xxi. 
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bpeak in expianation of what we 

mean. 

Lord Farrar writes : ‘The persons 
who carry on our trade on the outskirts 
of civiliaation are not distinguished by a 
special appreciation of tiie rights of others. 

. . . . When a difficulty arises be- 

tween ourselves and one of the weaker 
nations, these are the persons whose voice 
is most loudly raised for acts of violence, 
of aggression, or of revenge . . . Our 
dealings in the far East, and elsewhere 
have not always been such as would do 
credit to an honest merchant.’ # And who 
does not know the reasons of the hot haste 
in which the Indian Factories Act was 
hurried through the Legislative anvil ? The 
fact is, we can never forget the truth, 

■* 7 //e iitaU tn t/s RelaUon io Trade, ist Ed ,p. 178 
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that we are living under the mailed heel 
of England, and under circumstances such 
as these, free trade loses much of its eco- 
nomic interest. Trade, instead of being 
free, is fettered in India, and the green- 
eyed jealousy of commerce is covered only 
by a thin veil of mock-philanthropy. 

To another important point we feel 
bound to draw the attention of our readers 
at this point. It is not unknown to them 
that all stores required by the Govern- 
ment of India have now to be procured 
by indent on England and no tenders 
are ever invited for them in this country. 
The very facts that our Government, even 
in the face of the good example set bv the 
Colonial Governments in this matter 
withdraws its custom from the country 
in favour of other sources of supply • 
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: 

<I^at it denies itself the benefit of 

commercial competition, that it shrinks 

Irom throwing the risk of carriage and 

of stocks upon importers by purchasing 

supplies in India, local or foreign, that it 

bears a very liea\ y exchange for these 

Stores without any demur, that it 

‘persistenti) ignores the claims of local 

manufactures in spite of its declared 

wishes and published Resolutions — 

what do all these and similar other facts 

go to prove ? Surely, nothing if not the 

monopol} of a few English producers 

and their influence over the India Office. 

Does not this smack strongly of protection 

in favour of those English suppliers who are 

in the Secretary of State’s exclusive list? 

And talk of free trade between India 
•and England ? ‘England’s gold and silver 
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manufactures,’ says Sir Richard Garth in 
his telling little pamphlet. A feiv Plain 
Truths about Indian ‘have long been ad- 
mitted into India duty-free, whilst similar 
Indian manufactures are still subject 
in England to a heavy import duty.’ 
He then goes on to instance the export 
duty on Indian tea and pertinently asks . 
“Is this Free Trade? Does ‘the duty on 
Indian coffee or Indian rice savour of Fiee 
Trade ? . . But whatever we are, I say, 
whether Free Traders or Protectionists, 
let us at least be just and consistent. Let 
us not adopt Free Trade or Protection 
to the detriment of India, just as it an- 
swers our own purpose for the time being I' 
The matter deserves to be probed still 
further. Our free trade Go\ eminent, like the 
Govecamettts of and 
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Austria, liave no hesitancy in aliowing 
Municipal Boards to add to their revenue 
by the iniquitous method of octroi. .And 
%vhdt is an octroi if not protection in its 
worst form Is it consistent, is it fair, 
IS tt righteous — to preach free trade on 
one occasion and run counter to its spirit 
on another ? But ‘a foolish consistency,’ 
our rulers may say with Emerson, ‘is 
the hobgoblin of little minds’. Again, 

It IS all but universall) known that oui 
Government, besides owning severa/ 
plantations, such as iliose of cin- 
chona at Darjiling and in the country 
round Ootacamund,and of in the 

suburbs of Lahore, have a monopoly of 
salt, opium, and a variety of intoxicants 
and drugs Did not Cobden himself, in his 
last speech in the British Parliament 
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in\eigh seriously against the practice of 
a Government turning manufacturer as 
highly inconsistent with free trade and 
smelling insidiously of protection ^ Let 
them say and write what the\ like as Jong 
as they let me do what 1 like, once ex 
cl limed Frederick the Great British 
India seems to be governed in the same 
autocratic way 

Having shown the effects which free 
trade has borne and is daily bearing m 
India let us now see if protection holds 
a better brief or has anything to offer 
which may insure a cheerful prospect 

The only important avenue b\ which 
India can recover a gleam of prosperity 
and hold a place in the civilised world 
IS the natur ilisation of foreign uidusiries 
and the. cre^unn. of new,, and, tiift I'ev r\ ai ol 
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old. ones. But to plant machinery, to 
acquire a certain amount of competency, 
and to get over thousand-and-one initial 
difficulties, all cannot be done in a day. 
To prevent our industries being unusually 
handicapped at the start or being strang- 
led in their birth, and to secure for them 
a long and prosperous life^ Government 
will be required to nurse, fpster, and pro- 
tect them with a tender care. Protection- 
ist or no, it is a sacred and paramount 
duty of our Government to defend us 
against the skill and enterprise of Eu- 
ropean countries during llie period of our 
industrial juvenescence. 

That iniscent or infant industries always 
deserve to be protected, is a doctrine 
about which there is hardly any division 
of opinion 'amongst respccl.ible political 
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economists In his Political Economy, 
John StuaitlMill thus freely evpiesseshim- 
self. 'Thesuperioiity of one country over 
another in a branch of production often 
arises only from having begun it sooner 
1 here may be no inherent advantage on 
one part, or disadvantage on the other, 
but only a present superiority of acquired 
skill and experience. A country which has 
this skill and experience >et to acquiie, 
m.iy III other respects be better adapted 
to the production than those which were 
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certain Joss, introduce a new manufacture, 
and bear the burthen of carrying it on 
until the producers have been educated up 
to the level of those with whom the pro 
cesses are traditional A protecting duty, 
continued for a reasonable time, will some- 
times be the least inconvenient mode in 
which the nation can tax itself for the sup- 
port of such an experiment V 

We have weightier support, still, as com- 
ing from quite an unexpected quarter Mr 
Henry George whose tendency is towards 
^extremist free trade, and who c.in almost 
be labelled down as a socialist, is the last 
man m the world to say a ^kind word for 
protection Yet he says, *It is only in 
new countries and m the beginnings of 
the system tint the encouragement of in- 

* Rnnci/'/et o/ Pc/iltcal Itt i ch v 
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fant industries can be presented as the sole 
end of protection ’ Again, ‘as an abstract 
proposition it is not, I think, to be denied 
that there may be industries to which tern 
porary ettcourgement might profitably be 
extended Industries capable, in their 
development, of much public benefit have 
often to struggle under great disadvan 
tages m their beginnings, and their devel 
opment might sometimes be beneficially 
hastened by judicious encouragements is- 
Protection yet holds out another promise 
Political economists of all sh.ides are un- 
animous that the real strength of protec 
tion lies m the fact of its holding out hopes 
for the emplo) ment of those, who, under 
the present condition of things, do not find 
ork The >n ant of emplo) ment of a \ ery 


VrcttcUcn <v Fr^ TrtH*, p f04 
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considerable portion of the population 
is undeniably one of the most potent causes 
of our misery. It very frequently happens 
that, living on a joint family, a household 
of between 6 toy. persons have to live’ 
upon no more than a couple of ancestral 
acres. Two or three persons find work in 
the fields, other sitting idle atliome, having 
nothing worth while to do. The employ- 
ment of the mihton is the crying want of 
India. 'L'hougU Manchester Insurrections.* 
or French Revolutions, or demonstrations 
of the Unemployed are things which have 
no chance of taking place in -India, yet 
5}owly_and^ilently a -current_pf_discQntent 
is spreading -.wide among^th e sons of o ur 
pleb^n j:Ias.^s which, an y <^y, under pe-- 
culiar and a^erse_circuimtan^es, may find 
Expression in terrible outbursts- 
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If either of the above benefits could 
be secured or the least of the numerous 
ev ils brought on by free trade mitig tied 
protection would then hate more than 
justified Itself m this countrv 

One of the strongest arguments against 
protection ever raised is that it en 
hances the prices of protected com 
modules amongst which there may be 
many prime and daily necessaries of life 
by watching the interests of the producers 
at the expense of those of the consumers 1 1 
is said that France pays rather dearly 
by protecting its agricultural produce* 
and salt, and the arch protectionist 
Brother Jon uhan, has to bear a remark, 
ably heavy cost for his h\ mg for a 
similar economical orthodoxy With 
out entering into any polemics ur^. 


4 
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•tiie compensating gains which occasionally 
result from restricted commerce, it is safe 
-.to assert that free trade has done for 
'India; as we have proved before, exactly 
what protection is feared >vill do, or have 
done, elsewhere. We are the perfect anti- 
podes to the American or the French 
peoples, India being essentially a poor 
•agricultural country where the interests 
.of the consumers and the producers are 
almost identical and indivisible. 

Even when the prices of commo- 
dities are raised by protecting home pro- 
•ducers against foreign competitors, the 
.consumer, we have no doubt, is the 
direct sufferer. But a country with 
•untold resources, splendid aptitude for 
production, and cheap labour — such as 
'India — can shortly make, more than make, 
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good this loss by rising equal to the 
occasion which protection creates. It is 
further alleged that restricted competi- 
tion offers no incentives to trade and 
industry and as such should be deprecated 
as an economical and moral evil. But 
it is an ugly fact, which we hardly know 
bow English political economists will ex- 
plain, that it .is the introduction.and not ex- 
clusion, of competition that has deadened 
industry and skill in this country. So, look- 
ing to the question from all possible views, 
India has nothing to lose, and much to 
gain, by an international war of tariffs. 

Now let us refer to the testimony 
of history on this question. When 
Rome was mistress of the world, when 
‘the increasing revenue of the •provin- 
ces was found sufficient to defray the 
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ordinary establishment of war and govern- 
ment/ when the Rom«n people ‘was for 
ever delivered from the weight of taxes,' 
in those halcyon days of Roman 
prosperity, protection was followed with a 
certain amount of vengeance. Gibbon 
tells us; ‘In the reign of Augustus and 
his successors, duties were imposed upon 

every kind of merchandise 

The rate of the customs varied from the 
eighth to the fortieth part of the value of 
the commodity . . . that a higher 

duty was fixed on articles of luxury than' 
on those of necessity, and that the 
productions raised or manufactured by the 
labour of the subjects of the Empire were 
treated with more indulgence than was 
shown to the pernicious, or at least the 
unpopular, commerceof Arabia and India ’ 
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Grote says that m several of the ancient 
States of Greece foreign trade was 
prohibited altogether And Rome, 
Thebes, and Athens still bear an histori- 
cal interest which London. Manchester 
or Birmingham, or any other big English 
city can hardly be expected to have a 
thousand years hence 

Let us now examine the commercial 
policy of England We will not go so far 
back as the 12 th century, in which the in- 
dustrial activities of England ‘had deve- 
loped with a bewildering rapidity’, and 
when the foundations of English enter- 
prise and English commerce were first 
laid It would indeed be nothing strange 
if m those early days of English history 
‘producer, merchant, manufacturer san m 
“protection’ his only hope of uealih or 
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security’.* Nor was the rein of protection 
any bit slackened when in 1496 the Inter- 
cursHs Magnus was concluded between 
Henry Vn. and Maximilian for the en- 
couragement oftrade between England and 
the Netherlands. Adam Smith, in hfs ency- 
clopedic Work on the ’Wealth of Nations, 
gives us a list of articles which had secured 
a monopoly in the market of England so 
late as the latter end of the last century. 
Butcher’s meat, corn, woollens, silk manu- 
factures, not to mention other articles, all 
enjo)ed monopoly and protection to an 
extent which it is difficult to realise a 
hundred years afterwards. ‘Even so late 
as 1824,' writes Mr. Mongredian, the 
author of the History 0/ the Free Trade 
Movement, ‘there was hardly any article ob- 
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tainable from abroad that was admissible 
here (England) without the payment of 
import duties, always heavy, sometimes 
excessive, and in certain cases all but 
prohibitory.* 

Mr. Lecky, in his Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland^ describes how England 
promoted her own interests by first exclud- 
ing Irish cattle in r66o, secondly by 'an Act 
of crushing and unprecedented severity,’ 
carried in 1699, completely and irretriev- 
ably annihilating woollen manufactures in 
Ireland. ‘From Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
writes Lord Dufferin. ‘until within a few 
years all the known and authorised com- 
mercial confraternities of Great Britain 
never for a moment rela.xed their relent- 
less grip on the trades of Ireland.’* 

• Irish Emisratton and the Tenure of Land in 
P /Jp. ' 
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The cotton manufacturer the sugar rehner, 
the soap and candle maker, all dul> found 
their articles declared contraband in Eng- 
land The Levant the ports of Europe, 
and the oceans beyond the Cape were for 
bidden by a Parliament of Charles II to 
the flag of Ireland William III King 
of England, promised openly m 1698, m 
reply to an Address from Parliament *to 
discourage Irtsk and promote Enghsk 
trade ’ 

From 1676 when cotton hrst began to be 
manufactured in England for over a cen 
iury,the nascent industry of cotton manufac 
lures had to be protected and foster 
ed by a succession of Statutes prohi 
biting the use of imported cotton An 
Act passed in the Parliament of Great 
Britain m 1700 forbade the wear and use 
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of ‘dll wrought silks, Bengdls, and stuffs 
mixed with silk or herba, of the 
manufacture of China, Persia, or the 
East Indies, and ail calicoes, pain- 
ted, dyed, printed or stainecJ there.’ 
Hargreaves invention of the spinning- 
jenny. Arkwright’s discovery of the spin- 
ning'frame, the introduction of spin- 
ning by rollers and many additional 
discoveries and improvements in the pro- 
cesses of carding, roving, and spinning 
notwithstanding, these protective measures 
continued to be in force for many a long 
year. Only when improved machinery 
began to turn out a greater quantity 
of goods than the English people re- 
quired to consume among themselves, and 

the prices of corn had sufficiently advanced 

owing to the failure of the soil to meet the 
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home demand, that the British nation 
woke up to seethe economic advantages 
of free trade Thus, after biiHding its 
perity by cent uries o f prote ction and secure 
in Its own strength, EngIand_now comes_ 
forward as a Herculean combatant and 
challenges all the world to enter the lists 
against her Selfishness can never be tHe 
spring of a generous and wise policy. 

Probably no part of the world is to*day 
more civilised and prosperous than the 
United States of America And every- 
bodv, down to a schoolgirl knows that the 
United States, far from repudiating 
or discarding, is, on the contrary, quite 
a stronghold of, protection ‘Foreign 
artlcles^ writes Mrs Fawcett, ‘whe- 
ther necessaries or luxuries, are merciles sly 
taxed’ Besides articles of every-day us^ 
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iron, steel, and textile industries are still 
protected by the Yankee Government. 
Protection is very much advocated there 
in order to foster manufactures, and one 
American school of political economists 
goes still further. Horace Greeley men- 
tions the names of more than a dozen of 
Americans of note who champion not 
the maintenance, but the creation, of 
home manufactures.* 

Professor Bryce, in his splendid history 
of the Amcncan ComvionuKaii/t, thus 
deh% himself on this head in the \ cry 
interesting chapter on the ‘Congressional 
Finance’ ‘The primary object of customs 
dunes has for many > cars past been not 
the raising of revenue but the protection of 
Amencin industries by subjecting foreign 


* PthttK-ni J/ 
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products to a very high tariff. At present 
there are enormous duties on many classes 
of raw materials, and on nearly all classes 
of manufactured goods, including even 
books and works of art.' In Part III 
of his book he devotes a chapter to the 
‘Parties of To*day’ wherein he further 
states: ‘The party (Democratic) trumpet 
has often given an uncertain sound, for 
Pennsylvania is Protectionist on account 
of its iron industries; northern Georgia 
and southern Tennessee are tending that 
way for the same reason ; Louisiana is 
inclined to protection on account of its 
sugar ; so forth.' 

According to hlulhall s statistical table, 
which we quote at the close of this book, the 
average earning of the people of Australia 
much exceeds that of any other people in 
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the^\orld And the rising colonies between 
the Indian and the Pacific Oceans are 
now the en\y and the admiration of 
the civilsed world Though belonging 
to the English stock generally it is 
curious to observe how the\ have unlearnt 


man^ of the precious lessons and stock 
theories of English political economy 
Sir Charles Dilke, — and he is probably 
the most respectable authority on colonial 
affairs m England — says in his Pioblems 
of Gieata Britain ‘In Greater Britain 
I pointed out that colonial Protection 
was not only strong but growing and that 
It had m Victoria and Cmada the support 


of many extremely able and intelhoent 
men who were perfectly con\ meed pro 
tectiontsts while throughout the colonies 


there. wa.s. a. rapidly 


^moritj 
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in its favour. Since that time the whole 
of the great self-governing colonies, except 
New South Wales and the Cape have 
become protectionist, while the Cape has 
heavy duties upon most goods, put on, 
however, mainly for revenue purpose, but 
now beginning to give rise to a growth of 
protectionist opinion ; and in New South 
Wales the free traders bold their own only 
by a bare majority.* Elsewhere he says : 
'It cannot, I chink, be denied tliat the 
effect of the Victorian protective system 
has been to enable the colony to gradually 
supply its wants uith a better class of 
Victorian goods.’ We are further told 
that ‘the Protection party has in South 
Australia won the day,’ that ‘there does 
not appear to be a real Free Trade party 
in Queensland/ that ‘the year iSSS was 
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marked by a distinct advance in the direc- 
tion of Protection in New Zealand,’ all go- 
ing to show that protection and prosperity 
go hand in hand all over Australia. 

The economical apostasy of Germany is 
probably the hardest blow dealt against 
free trade in the present century. The 
German Confederation had been so much 
in advance in commercial freedom that the 
Prussum policy inaugurated in iSi8 was 
held up by William Huskisson 'as a pattern 
to England and the world/ In 1865, Prus- 
sia tlirew off nearly all commercial re- 
straints, and when the Empire was founded 
free trade received a further stimulus. But 
m 1S79 Bismarck recanted, the economic 
evils from which Germany was sufferin<r 
having been made patent erelong, and 
rciurned‘to the time-honoured ways of iS-’ -• 
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and i865’,mamtamiiigthatonI) by stringent 
measures of protection could the national 
market be preserved for native industr) 
and agriculture Since 1879, German) has 

rev ised her tariffs on man) occasions with a 
view to increase them, and the question is 
has her protective s)stem succeeded^ Let 
us have an English free trader Mr Dawson, 
answer this ‘There can be no doubt 
whatever that the revision of German) s 
economic system has tended to encourage 
her industry and increase her trade Mr 
Dawson attributes the success of this 
change to the facts that German) had 
‘industries to create and trade to build 
up, and that in practical e\penence 
and genius for business she was not)et 
in a position 10 compete with older rjv iL. 

* r7rii an i i(ite So ttftsu f 6o 
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In the preceding p iges we ha.ve set forth 
in some detail the evil effects which hav'e 
followed the adoption of a fiee trade policy 
in this countrj , we have seen how oiir im- 
mediate material salvation lies greatly m 
measures of protection, and lastly we have 
placed before our readers the evidence of 
contemporary history in favour of raising 
tariff walls against foreign trade That 
free trade has failed m India no careful 
observer would care to den) , ih,»t protec 
tion deserves a trial ev'ery one will admit 
Yet of platitudes and rhodomontades about 
the talismaiiic virtues of free trade Anglo- 
Indian literature is more ih.in full , on the 
evilsof protection everv writer waves warm 
and eloquent Reall) free trade and protec- 
tion are categories of time and place It is 

aque^ron o1 exptdienc) ,nol o1 natural/aw 
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Free trade is onl) possible between free 
p^j)Ies, and between nations ^at are 
industrious, s elf reliant and^self governing 
To take the abstract principles of poll 
tical economy and apply them cut and 
dried in a country, without considering 
its sociological conditions, is often attended 
with results which the wildest optimist 
will look back with regret 

Our experiences of free trade give 
the lie direct to the asset erations of 
English economists while the experiences 
of America Australia and the whole of the 
Continent of Europe unite to show how er 
roneous is their complacent dogmatism 
The calico millennium is yet as far re 
moved from us as the social millennium 
England truly speaking is the onl> free 
trade country jn this world, and we 
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have been made to follow suit British 
free trade — the substitution of ^ revenue 
for a protective tariff — is a sorry mis- 
nomer. It is veritably a ‘bagman’s mil- 
lennium’, and falls far short of the ideal 
formed by Quesnay, Turgot, and Con- 
dorcet a century ago. 

Free trade is chiefly regarded and ad- 
vocated as a mere extension of the j)rm- 
ciple of division of labour, and for the 
special adaptability of a country for the 
production of a certain class C>f conimo- 
diticb A more acceptable principle it 
would be next to impossible to find out m 
the whole range of political economy, but 
there is nothing in it to recommend free 
trade getting into vogue in India, as In- 
di.v IS a microcosm where division of labour 
is already assured by the distinction of 
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c<istes and occupations, and by the rigo- 
rous enforcement of the laws of trade 
guilds. There is nothing again under the 
sun, nothingthat man requires for his food, 
clothing, and shelter, which could not be 
grown, produced, or manufactured here, 
and nird-te her people totally independent of 
foreign goods. Every conceivable variation 
of temperature is to be found in India, and 
Nature has also been prodigal enough to 
bestow upon the soil the capacity for grow- 
ing all sorts of plants and crops and upon 
the country particular facilities for pro- 
ducing ail manner of commodities Dr. 
George Watt has recently shown that 
a numberless variety of foreign plants 
and fruits, besides trees of various 
description, have been \ery successfully 
reared m India withm hvirlg memory. 
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Nor are the hands of the Indian artisans 
incapable of turjiing out all that \ve wiint, 
either in tlie shape of necessaries or lux- 
uries of life^ As Sir John Strachej'' said 
in 1S7S, ‘India, by the extent and favour- 
able conditions of its territory, is capable 
of producing almost every article required 
for the use of man/ A sea-girt islanddike 
Britain, where man has to struggle against 
Nature at almost every turn is entirely 
difiercntly situated from India. What may 
be good for the one, may not be quite 
wholesome for the other. If Bondini,, 
Leopold and Fossombroni were .to *rcap^ 
pear in this %vorld to-day and study English 
and Indian economics, they would ccrtainly 
find more to regret, than congratulate 
themselves upon, for having broached the 

Wen of free imde at all. The commercial 
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policy known as free trade has been a 
god-send to the one, but is proving a 
ruin to the other. Different nations have 
always different histories to tell. 

Again, undeveloped nations must not 
be expected to run a neck-and-neck 
race with nations that have reached a 
high state of development England 
is unquestionably the most prosperous 
manufacturing country in the world, and 
India, ‘as a manufacturing country is not 
yet out of her tutelage,’ as her present 
.Finance Minister tells us. The idea, 
therefore, of free trade between India and 
England, or any highly developed Euro- 
pean country, has something of the piti- 
able as well as of the ludicrous in it. 
As well might we talk of a fair fight 
between a cat in a cage and a lion at 
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large, or conceiv e of a competition betw een 
an electric railway and a hansom cab 
Why, then, we may reasonably ask, is 
free trade forced upon us, an occidental 
nostrum crammed down the oriental 
throat ? Is there not such a thing as 
Britis h f airness or poliucaj mor ality ? And 
how long shall our sensible and enlightened 
countrymen continue to grovel m the 
dust, comfortably ensconced in a belief 
of our increasing prosperity, now fighting 
for a shadow, then for a fig ^ 

The question of questions, however^ 
remains, shamefully neglected — shall India 
continue to drag her miserable existence 
as a mere draw -farm and scapegoat of 
I'nghnd ^ 
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It is a fashion with our rulers to com- 
pare India under British rule with what 
it was under the Great Mogul, and tell us 
how the former is prospering while the 
latter was bound to go to Jericho, There 
is nothing so easy as to kick at a dead 
lion, but if facts were presented in their 
true colour, probably Moslem rule in India 
would compare very favourably, as far, 
at least, ,as the poverty question is con- 
cerned, with the dismal prospects of British 
Administration. 

Granted, taxation w.as carried with ven- 
geance under Mogul domination ; granted 
there were many vc.xalious imposts of a 
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personal character in those days ; granted, 
there were no remissions of land revenue 
or any organised relief works in times of 
distress. Admittingall these for argument's 
sake, Mahohietan rule has * still hardly 
anything to lose by a comparison with the 
proud traditions of Anglo-Indiair’govern- 
meat. For, the ‘Simple fact that' native 
industries were most earnestly and judi* 
ciously encouraged and patronised by 
those Asiatic despots, would aldne out- 
weigh in the balance all those humanitarian ^ 
and philanthropic doctrines which our 
British bureaucrats want to take so much 
credit for. ^ 

“From x\\G.Aym Akbari,or the Institutes 
of the Emperor Akbar, written by Abul 
FazI, we learn that the Mogul Emperors 
of Delhi maintained in their palaces and 
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courts skilled workmen from every part 
of India It IS sard that Akbirtooka 
great delight in painting, and had in his 
service a large number of artists, in order 
that they ‘might vie with each other in 
fame, and become eminent by their produc- 
tions ’ Once a week he inspect'^d the 
work of every artist, when in proportion 
to their indiv idu i) merits, they were honour- 
ed with premiums, and their regular 
s ihries were increased In the armoury 
also the Emperor personally supermtend- 
*ed the preparation of the \anous weapons 
winch were forged and decorated there, m * 
c\er) stage of their ni'iiiufacturc In the 
workshop of the impernl wardrobe the 
weavers and embroiderers of everj countrj 
were to be found and whatever vv is made 
b> them w vs car^ful\> kept, and those 
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articles of which there thus came in time 
to be a superiluiiy were given awa> in 
presents of lioiiour. Through the attention 
of the Emperor, the manufacture of various 
ne« fabrics was established at Delhi The 
skill of the imperial manufactures increas- 
ed also with their number, so that the 
cloths of Persia, Europe and China be- 
came drugs m the market. The emperor 
was very fond of woollen stuffs, particular!) 
shawls, and the gives a list 

of all the varieties made in the palace 
which were classified according to their 
date ^ alue, colour and weight. He had a 
\ ast establishment of jewellers mla\ers m 
gold, silver, crystal, and cornelian , damas- 
cene w orkers, chiefly for ornamenting arms , 
enamellers , plain workers in gold and 
siher, and pierced workers, embossers, 
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*inla}ers with httle grams of gold , 
makers of gold and silver lace for sword 
belts, S.C , engraters and workers in a 
sort of niello , stone engravers, and la^)i- 
daries , and other artists 

1 his was the sort of encouragement 
which kept up Indian handicrafts alive and 
in an e\ceedmgly thriving condition even 
long after the pageantr)' of the Delhi 
Court had ceased to be 

To‘day, after a centur) of British rule, 
the erj throughout the length and breadth 
of this peninsula is that native industries 
arc declining, indigenous arts and manu- 
factures d\ ing 1 his cr> did not originate 
m the Indian Kaiional Congress Camp, or 
from au> bod\ of interested or discontent- 
ed Indians, but was raised and has been 
® The Iniustnil Arts 0/ Jndtu.^p ^1, 
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re-echoed by men whose names are res- 
pected by all sections of people in this 
vast Empire. 

Sir George BirdwOod, than whom a 
better authority it would be impossible 
to find on this subject, raises this note of 
wail m his excellent essay on The Indus^ 
trial Arts 0/ India, and shows conclu- 
sively how greatly has India suffered from 
the decay of her native manufactures^ 
Sir Alexander Cunningham and Messrs 
Fergusson and Harrington — all excellent 
authorities on Indian architecture, sculpture 
and the allied arts — follow up this note 
in no uncertain tone. Sir James Caird and 
Dr. George Watt — names not less known 
in India — are not slow in admitting that 
everywhere native workmen and artists 
are getting out of enijiloyment. And Mr. 
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Professor J H BjJfour, whom Dr Mujr 
takes as an authority on the subject, sup 
poses cotton to have been indigenous in 
India Panini, the oldest Sanskrit gram- 
marian mentions cotton Cotton is largely 
grown everywhere in India, and besides 
meeting home demand, several million tons 
of Indian cotton are exported to LancasJiire 
every year The plains of Guzerat and 
Kathiawar, and the deep valleys of the 
Central Provinces and Berar are the prin 
cipal cotton growing tracts m India Dr 
W itt in his £eofiomjc Products of India, 
speaks of numberless varieties of Indnn 
cotton After New Orleans, Bombaj is 
tlie greatest cotton port in ihe ivorld 

Cotton weaving is an immemon'il in- 
dustrj minclii Nothing suits the genius 
of the Indnn ariisin clisses better than 
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this department of laboui. The spinning- 
wheel and the country loom, so accurately 
described by Mr Gneison in his Bihai 
Peasant Lift, were invented in India before 
Homer sang his Iliad Stndon, the Greek 
name for cotton goods, is a slight phonetic 
de\ lation from Stnd, the name of the coun 
try watered by the Indus The Hebrew 
kapas IS derived from the Sanskrit kaipasa 
(cotton), ande\ei>body knows that the 
European is denied from Calicut, 
a town on the Malabar coast once famous 
for Its historical cotton goods ‘ Indi.i, 
sa)s Sir G Birdwood, “was probably 
the first of all countries that perfected 
wea\ mg and the art of its gold brocades 
and filmy muslins, ‘comely as the curtains 
of Solomon,' is ev^en older than the 
Code ol Manu WeaMWg is frequently 
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alluded to m the Vcd is ’ In ancient d i) s, 
India not only clothed all her people with 
her own cotton, but the European includ- 
ing the small Bntish, demand for cotton- 
goods or calicoes before the seventeenth 
century was met by importations from 
India Itself’ A considerable portion of the 
population — nearly a sixth — have alwajs 
hied upon the iveavrng trade from the 
da)s of the Ar>an Conquest down to 
quite recent times 

Things have changed very much now 
Sir William Hunter says ‘the tide of cir 
cumstances has compelled the Indian 
uea\er to exchange his loom for the 
plough There is no class, excl urns Sir 
J imes Caird ‘which our rule has pressed 
harder upon than the native weaver and 
artisan Hand weaving is everywhere 
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languishing m the unequal competition 
with Manchester and the Presidency Mills, 
IS Sir George Birdwoods opinion An- 
other most careful writer on India Mr 
J S Cotton says ‘Lancashire has at- 
tained Its pre eminence bv annihilating the 
indigenous industry — first by prohibitive 
duties in England and then by the com 
petition of machinery * The forced ex 
tinction of the weaving industry there 
fore sufficiently accounts for much of the 
poverty of our lower classes, as well as the 
importation of shiploads of cotton goods 
into India 

The decline of this industry is said to 
date from the cotton famine following the 
American War of 1862, when the hig|i 
price of the staple broke down the local 
weaving trade in various parts of the 
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country. But with cheapness of production 
in Lancashire, due to improvements in 
machinery, and with the freedom of inter- 
national commerce, the fate of Indian 
cottons has practically been sealed. Our 
government is sacrificing before the altar 
of the textile Industry of Lancashire the 
living of millions of Indian people with an 
easy conscience. To Lancashi re m ilMiands 
has fallen the ta sk oLcoveri ng our nake d- 
ness^nd consequently Lancashire thrives 
at the cost of the Indian weayeH This- 
was fated to be so ; for ‘protection’ is a 
hated term and a discredited principle 
with the fo/iowers of the Manchester 
School who have the upper hand in the 
administration of the British Empire at 
the present day. 

Yet the cotton manufactures of the 
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Jullandar Doab in the Punjab, of Jaipore 
and Jodhpore in Rajputana, of Ahmeda- 
bad, Surat, Broach, Poona, Nassik, Guzerat 
in the Presidency of Bombay, of Nagpore, 
Chanda, and Hosangabad in the Central 
Provinces, of Arni, Masulipatam, Vizaga- 
patam, and Nellore in the Madras Presi- 
dency, and of Dacca, Sarail (Tipperah), 
Santipore (Nadiya), and Chandernagore in 
Bengal, and all who make use of the higher 
‘counts’ of yarn, are still holding their own 
even in an unequal contest with the cheap 
goods of Manchester. Though cotton- 
weaving has not yet become a lost art in 
India, the relentless competition with 
British cotton fabrics threatens to sweep it 
away within a measurable distance of 
time. In tiie last census, the total number 
of people returned as workers in cotton 
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and flax in India was only about 5,500,000 
and it is remarkable that the bulk of them 
are females. 

Amongst textile fabrics, silk goods de- 
serve a prominent mention. India has 
always been famous for her brocades, and 
frequent allusion is made in the Ravtayana 
and the Mahabharata to 'fine silken ves- 
tures.’ It is maintained by Birdwood that 
her kincobs were worn by Ulysses, Helen 
of Troy, Solomon, Queen Esther, and 
Herod. When Herod delivered his last 
oration to the merchants of Tyre and Sidon, 
Josephus tells us, lie was dressed in an 
Indian cloth of silver, well-known as ruperi. 
For over eighteen centuries, European 
kings, queens, and princes, not to speak of 
Asiatic monarchs, have taken a delight in 
possessing some of the best specimens of 
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Indian silk manufactures, either pure or 
worked with gold and silver, such as chand- 
tara (moon and stars), inazchar (ripples 
of silver) dup chmi (sunshine and shade), 
bulbul chasm (nightingale's eyes), innrgala 
(peacock’s neck), and shtkafgah (the hunc- 
ing grounds) Macaulay has recorded 
that ‘from the looms of Benares went forth 
the most delicate silks that adorned the 
balls of St James’s and of the Petit 
Ti lanon ’ But ever since Europe 
began to manufacture silk on her own 
account and export a large assortment of 
silk goods to India, the indigenous industry 
has been fast disappearing As soon as silk 
weaiers can find a different opening m 
life, they have m many cases been found 
to aUindon their old profession Though 
the prospect of sericulture is brightening 
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up, the art of weaving silk, on tlie other 
hand, is perceptibly decaying. iMixed 
fabrics of silk are srilJ extensively woven 
here and there in the country, but in this 
vast Empire there exists at the present 
day less than half-a-dozen places, such 
as Benares, Murshidabad, Ahmedabad, 
and Trichinopoly where the finer fabrics 
of pure silk are still turned out. 

Speaking of weaving, it is impossible 
to forget the shawl industry of Cashmere. 
Tlie beginnings and history of this branch 
of weaving are shrouded in considerable 
obscurity, but there can be no question 
as to its great antiquity. The ‘woollen 
stuff mentioned by Valmiki, forming part 
of the trousseau of Sita, the model of Hindu 
wives, is supposed by Heercn {Historical 
Researches) to have been notliing else 
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but a Cashmere shaw). Be that as it may, 
there was a time when, besides several 
castes of embroiderers, 30,000 shawl looms 
were barely sufficient to meet the extra- 
ordinary demand for this fabric. The 
superlative excellence of these manufac- 
tures — some of which for the delicacy and 
evanescence of their texture received the 
poetical names of ‘falling water’ and ‘liquid 
sunshine.' — recommended itself alike to the 
European and the Indian taste. French 
designs and aniline dyes have, however, 
a long time since corrupted the quality of 
these shawls, and to-day there can scarcely 
be found. I dozen artisans in all the Happy 
Valley who can still ‘portniy on their work 
the sinuosities of the river Jhelum.’ 

Uefore the outbreak of the Frnneo- 
Trussian w.arofiS;©. Francewas one of the 
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largest buvers of Cashmere shawls. The 
agents of some of the large houses of 
London, Paris, and Vienna still vie with 
one another for the purchase of the best 
specimens of this commodity in Amritsar, 
the emporium of all Cashmere goods But 
it IS for over twenty years that this noble 
industr)". to which Mr. Caine refers in his 
Ptcturesqnc India as ‘one of the itiost 
skilled crafts in the world.’ hns been 
steadily declining, and most of our readers 
W’ill be painfully surprised to read the 
following, taken from an issue of thc/ndian 
Daily N'cxos of last year. ‘Hundreds of 
people, who are weavers by tr.ide, find 
no employment, and the misery of priva- 
tion and suffering is driving them to crime, 
since the means of honest livelihood liave 
disappe.tred. The okl-time industrious 
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Kashmiri embroiderer and weaver is fast 
becoming a professional burglar— and all 
for want of work.’ 

Do not those of us who are neither 
prejudiced nor purblind, feel how ma.iy 
thousands of Indians are annually getting 
out of employment, and how the over- 
« helming importation of foreign manu- 
factures is bringing wholesale ruin on 
native weavers ! Are our eyes shut to the 
increasing miseries of the classes nhich 
_ once « ere in a fairly thriving condition, 
and now, according to the Famine Coni' 
mission, the foremost to require relief 
during times of scarcity ,? And we do not 
seem to realise the perils to nhich society 
is e.sposed owing to this economical revo 
«>■' perhaps, ,11 
P >y l.om,,ge to the fetish of free tnuJo and 
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wi, are afraid, ue are crjing m the wilder- 
ness To-day we may heed not, our fads 
nui) be supenoi to nil considerations but 
sooner or later, the Nemesis must come 
and we oi the generations to come sh ill 
ha\etopa) veryhea\ily for our present 
parasitical passiveness 

And what is true of the weaver is also 
true of the carpenter and the turner, the 
mason and the bricUaj er, the embroiderer 
the d)er, the jeweller the lapidary, the 
brazier, the potter, the architect the 
sculptor, and a hundred other different 
sorts of artisans In short all native arts 
and industries, evcept the tilling of the soil 
which the white man knows too well to be 
onl> a starving occupation ha\e been 
swamped b) foreign competition 

We arc told b> politic il economists tint 
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no one ought to grumble against cheap 
foreign goods, for, like the celestial 
beings of which we read in the Arabian 
Nights they always rain blessings upon 
the people to whose doors they come. 
Again, the importation of foreign articles 
is never possible without an effectual de- 
mand. These are mere truisms, for cheap- 
ness is both c-in advantage and attraction, 
especially in a country like India, where 
the difference of a few pies always means 
much , and the demand for cheap foreign 
goods, therefore, follows as a matter of 
course. But the cheapness that handi- 
c.ips, paralyses, and ultimately starves 
native industries, and throws millions of 
people cither out of employment or upon 
the l.vnd. and like a loose heap of dvna- 
mite thrc,itcns to undermine the very cL\is 
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tencc of society, is indeed bought at a 
dearer price tiinn many of us can form a 
just estimate of. What a fool’s paradise we 
are living in at the present moment ! 

There are so many classes of artisans 
that are turning to agriculture now-a-days, 
that it might almost be predicted that in 
anothercenturyortwo India shall have to 
depend upon foreign countries wholly for 
all necessaries of life, exxepting only, per- 
haps, the food-grains. The shadow of 
death has fallen upon every genuine Indian 
industry, and their ultimate disappearance 
is only a question of time. 

This is a dismal foreboding, and the 
question which most seriously confronts 
the Indian thinker of to-day is how to 
prevent this state coming off. 

That arts and manufactures are most 
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potent factors in the creation of wealth, 
is a fact that goes without saying. It is 
one of the established theories of Social 
Science that a nation of agriculturists 
will always compare most unfavourably 
with a nation of artisans and manufactur- 
ers. A study of the economic condition 
of modern Europe and that of India, a 
comparison of the England of to-day with 
the England of the Druids, will dispel all 
doubts on this head from the minds of even 
the most sceptically disposed. Moreover, 
it is a positive danger to society wdien most 
of its members have to depend upon the 
land alone for their living. Crime and 
distress liavc everywhere followed a glut 
of agricultural population. And in India 
about So per cent, of the people are 
agriculturists, and only 9 
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41 e employed in factories and handi- 
crafis 

To revive all thedyingindian industries, 
and introduce into the country some of 
the thriving ones from the West and 
relieve agriculture of its redundant 
labourers will come uppermost in the 
minds of all sensible tnen as probablj' 
the one and the best solution of the 
jjresenl difficulty. How to »iccompHsh this 
object is the next most important question, 
and upon its solution depends to a great 
extent the future of the population of this 
unhappy land. 

There are a hundred diverse classes of 
artisans and labourers at this moment in 
India whose fate seems to be n ell-nigh treni- 
biing in the balance, and who but for some 
timely encouragement nixiy be heard of 
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no more. The jeweller's work of Vizaga- 
patam, Tiichlnopoly, Mysore, Lucknow, 
and Cashmere, the gold and silver work 
of the above places and of Cutch, Guzerat, 
and of many parts of Madras and of Bengal, 
the silver filigree work of Cuttack, Dacca, 
and Murshidabad, the printing of muslins 
with patterns of gold and shver ledC ac 
Jaipore and Hyderabad, the gold and 
silver wire-making of Lucknow and 
Poona, the enamelling of Jaipore and 
P.irtabghurh, the iron work of the Punjab, 
Monghyr, Vizianagram, and Ahmedabad, 
the steel weapons of Nagpore, the cutlery 
of Peshawar, Burdwan, Wazirpore (Barisal), 
and of Samkur (Madras), the ddniascenino- 
of Cashmere and Sialkote, the 
btdari-work of Ahmedabad, the mosaic 
nork of Agra, the gem engraving of Delhi 
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the bra2en and copper ^^are of Benares, 
Madura, Nellore, Tanjore, Bnihmapuri 
(Chanda, C P.), Poona, and Nassik, the 
khagrai (bell-meial) ware of Murshidabad, 
Chittagong*, and Kagmary (Mymensigli), 
the iarkashi of Mainpuri (N. \V. P.), the 
agate and oii}x ornaments of Cambay,, 
the garnet joveJIery of Jaipore, tlie 
pebble work of jubbulpore, the glazed 
eartlienware of Muhnn, Laliore and 
Peshawar, the porcelain of Delhi, the iNory 
work of Amritsar, Benares and Travan- 
core, the wood*c.irving of Bombay, Siir.it, 
Ahm.idabad, Sagar and Nagpore, the 
embroidery of C.rsli/nere, Sindh, Guzer. t, 
Ludhiana, Dellii, Patna, «md Aurangabad, 
the carpet and rug of Lahore. Amritsar, 
Agra, Benares, Mirzapore, Jubbnipoie, 
War.ingal, Malabar, Salem, Masuiipatam, 
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and Tanjore, the jute-weaviiig of Purniah 
and Dmajpore, the caue work of Chitta- 
gong, not to mention the thousand and one 
local speciaUties in inlaying, ivorv-carving, 
clay figures, lac and leather work, and 
various other miscellaneous small wares 
as trinketry and toys, are genuine Indian 
arts manufactures that are slowly d\ ing 
out for want of due encouragement. 

Says Mr J S Cotton m his article on 
India contributed to the Enghsk Citizen 
Sei’us “carpet making, fine embroidery, 
jewellery, metal-work, the damascening of 
arms, saddlery, carving, paper-making, 
even architecture and sculpture, have all 
alike decayed In some cases the change 
is to be regretted, not only as impainno- 
tlie social economy, but as an absolute 
loss to the artistic treasures of the world 
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Processes have been forgotten, and iiere- 
ditary aptitudes have fallen into disuse, 
which can never now be restored. An 
India supplying England \vit)j its raw 
products, and in its turn dependent upon 
EngKind for all its more important manu- 
factures, IS not a picture tlnit we can 
expect the Indians to contemplate with 
entire satisfaction ' Some publioiiions by 
Messrs F. Fawcett and L. Kipling that 
hrtve already been announced are expected 
to show, we have been informed, what 
a mine of culture and tradition en- 
nobles Indian handicrafts, ‘each of wliich 
was based on a science, literature, and 
jnyiliology of Its own, and has been, or Is 
being, destroyed by the inten'ention of 
Europeans, ivJieiher os rtzals in trade or 
as jnisiake/t reformers* 
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It is difficult to form an accurate idea 
of what the artistic and aesthetic 
world has lost in the decay of Indian 
handicrafts, for the manipulative dexterity 
of the Indian artisan has neither been surr 
passed nor equalled elsewhere in the world. 
Dr. Forbes Watson says : ‘with all our 
machinery and wondrous appliances, we 
have hitherto been unable to produce a 
fabric which for fitteness or utility can 
equal the ‘woven-air’ of Dacca.’ Mr. 
Drury Fortnum, reporting on the pottery 
at the International Exhibition of London 
held in the year 1871, makes the following 
just observation : ‘It is not for Europeans 
to establish schools of art, in a country the 
productions of whose remote districts are 
a school of art in themsclve.Sj far more 
capabW of teiidamg than of being 
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taught. And from a material standpoint, 
tlie decline of these handicrafts has a 
s.idder story to tell. Sir George Birdwood 
informs us that in return for the works of 
our handicraftsmen tlie whole woild, from 
the remotest times down to the last century, 
has been ceaselessly pouring its bullion into 
India. Another distinguished Indian au- 
thority, Sir Alfred Lynll, says : ‘From tlie 
daj’S of the Romans up to our onn time the 
Indian trade has drained the gold and silrer 
of Europe.' And non that those handicrafts 
have been doomed, and machinery and 
competition have run down all our local 
manufactures, India lias become one of the 
poorest countries in the world, and now 
‘iione so poor to do Iter reverence.’ 

Writing so early as in the middle of the 


Quoted by Sir Ceorgc ISudnood. 
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seventeenth century, Terry observes in his 
P^o)a^c to the East Indies ( i6$s ) ‘The 
truth IS that the natives of India are the 
best apes for imitation in the world, so full 
of ingenuity, that they will make any new 
thing pattern, how h ird soever it seems 
to be done , and therefore it is no marvel 
if the natives there make shoes, boots 
clothes, linen, bands, and cuffs of our 
English pattern, which are all of them 
vet) much different for their fashions and 
habits, and ) et m ike them exceedingly 
neat’ Though this skill yet remains every 
where m the land dormant and rusting 
under neglect opportunities seldom appear 
to show It to any advantage on any large 
scale U IS an irony of fate that our people 
possessing as they do all this skill and 
knowledge, should go u begging from 
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country to country for even the barest 
necessaries of life. ‘The spirit of fine art,' 
says Sir G. Birdwood, ‘is indeed every- 
where latent in India, but it has yet to be 
<]uickened again into operation ’ 

But to revive all our dying arts and skill 
should not be our whole piogramine, nor 
the only goal we ought to aim at. 
With the general spread of European 
ideas and civilisation amongst us, our 
wants have been multiplied, new needs 
have been created, and what once were 
religiously eschewed by our fathers as ob- 
jectionable luxuries have become to us 
almost indispensable necess.iries of our 
improved stvle of living. However much 
we m.iy regret this departure from the 
life of pristine and arcadian simplicity our 
fathers used to live, we have no escape 
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> from the altered conditions of modern life. 
The regret is only that all these new 
demands have now to be met by articles 
manufactured in the United Kingdom or 
in the Continent, in short, everywhere but 
in India. This, it hardly need be told, is a 
state of things against which a bold and 
decided stand ought to be made ; and the 
sooner it is made the better for the hapless 
population of this country. Strenuous 
endeavours must, therefore, be made to 
create industries and open manufactories 
all over the land sulhciently cap,ible of 
standing competition w’ith Europe.in rivals, 
ll is a great reproach to our socielv that 
no such effort lias as yet been made on a 
large scale, and the few enlcq^rises that 
Itave succeeded can be counted at the 
finger's ends. 
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7 here is enough capit.il m the land 
th It might he most beneficially utilised for 
biich repiodiictne purposes Money 
iinesled in founding factories and organ 
ising industries will not onlj be found to 
p.i) the capitalist rather handsomely, but 
will be a distinct nation.il gain VVe ought 
not onl) to see that our materials, such as 
cotton and jute, silk and woo), hides and 
skins ire worked up here with our own 
money and by our own people, but our 
cutlery and jDerfumery, our boots, shoes^ 
and slippers, our umbrellas, papers, anef 
pencils and the thousand and one othei 
Items of our modern requirements are 
supplied by home manufactures It has 
been our pride thit India in the past 
clothed her entire people with her own 
cotton manufactures, and let this again 
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be our boast in the near as well as remote 
future. Let India also make a determined 
attempt to supply her people with all 
that thev mav require bv way either of 
necessaries or luxuries, of life. She must 
work up her own raw materials, utilise her 
own economic products, and turn all her 
indigenous resources to some account. 
That is the way she may expect to regain 
her position in the world once more. 

However disadvantageously might India 
be circumstanced in all other respects, there 
can be no denying the fact that inexhaus> 
tible sources of wealth are everjnvhere 
awaiting the hand of man to be turned into 

gold All th.it we m.iy ask of her, miner- 

.als. food-stuffs. anim.il products, dyeing 
materials, oily and fibrous substances 
medicinal herbs and plants, — she ufH most 
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profusely and ung^rud^ingjy }ieJd to us 
Not that they are turned to no account or 
wasted, or are left uncared for or totally 
escape European eyes now, but the hands 
of her own people arewartingf to bring her 
unlimited resources to make their due con- 
tribution to the national wealth 

In these contemplated industries we shall 
necessanlvhave to depend upon machinery 
to a great e’ttent For good or for evil, 
mxchinery has entered extensively into 
our social economy, where its position is 
now more than assured and it is unprofit 
able as well as unwise to cavil agninst 
anything which saves time ind abridges 
labour Ruskin s vehement denunciations 
of ill sorts of machinerj read like a mess ige 
of irratfon ihsm m this industrial nge Mr 
Babbage has shown conclusively in his 
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•well-know,, treatise on 

a,td Manufactures how the 
for,ner increases production and econo 
n>.ses labour. We must take to its use 
'•-“•gely if we are to avert or postpone 
our manufactures being swept away by 
tile ‘besom of free trade ' 1 he demands of 

cmlisation would seem to require that art 

should be sacrificed to speed, and quaht, 

‘otltiantitj In these days of unrestricted 
competition and of dcspemte struggle for 
^--nce. when national superforit/ 
-..sured by the out-turn of factories 
India Ins hardly any choice left but to 
submit to the mentable Side by side 
'-''■ccafts. factories 
niust rear thcr heads etertwl 
■" H-cter much we m " 

sc Of steam, :::;: 
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g:reat/y we may deplore the harm it is * 
believed to have done to mnnud arts, 
there can be no gainsaying the fact that 
unto the people of India, the out turn 
of machinery have come as a blessing for 
which we cannot be sufficient!) thankful 
I\Iachinery worked by steam was first 
introduced into India at a Bombay cotton 
mill m 1S54 In the course of 40 tears 
since :h U d<ate, has cropped up m almost 
every large centre of Indian trade, 
daily iQ the suburbs of the Presidency 
towns, a pretty large number of factories 
sending forth their tall chimney stalks 
high up in the skies Specially after the 
opening of the Suez Canal the applica- 
tion of steam power has rapidly developed 
in India The following table h is been 
prepared to show the nature, number, and 
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•Other necessary particulars of the mills 
now working in India. 


Nature of Mills 



Daily 


•Vo 

1 Looms 

a\erafj-e 
of mill 

Money 
in\ ested 





linnds 

Cotton Mills 

125^ 

^ =3,S45 I 

111,99s 

Rs. 

120,000,000 

Jmc Mills 

26 

S.3<x> 1 

61,911 

35.000,000 

Woollen .Mills ... 

5 

5=6 j 

2, 1 64 

->475.000 


Besides tliese, tliere are ,ibout half-a- 
dozen paper mills and quarter-of-a- 
dozen leather factories in all India 
There are also a few corn-grinding 
nulls and sugar factories in this countrt” 


" ■" i .. n.. Nnnh.'ulll", 

5 tn It, c Central ITortncc^ 3 , '"''necs 

I'nnjtli, and il,c rc!t, 7, ,n il,c Ihc 

ScuJcnicnts. * ‘ F'rcncli 


s 
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Except the cotton, mills which are the pro- 
perty of joint-stock companies, and in 
which Indians ha\»e taken up a Urge 
number of shares, most of these, factories 
are owned by European capitalists. 

Such a vast country as British India 
•with can area ofi about 944,108 English 
squares .miles, and with a population of 
more than double that which, according to 
Gibbon, obeyed Imperial Rome, and which 
is seven times as large as that of Great 
Britain and Irelaud put. together, — such 
a wide empire has only about 160 mills, 
while the United Kingdom — comparatively 
u mere patch of land — Iras alone over 
7,000 textile factories, more than 2,500 of 
which are devoted only to the purpose 
of manufacturing cotton. Mr. Thomas 
Ellison of Liverpool is quoted in the 
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* S'faiesMans Venr Book of 1892 to say 
that ‘the total amount of capital Employ- 
ed is about ^200,000,000 and at least 
5,000,000 people— -men, women, and chil- 
dren — «ire dependent upon these indus- 
tries for their livelihood. Moreover, one- 
half of the value of British and Irish pro- 
ducts exported consists of te-Miles’ Would 
it not be very much profitable for our pa- 
triots to spend a good half hour upon 
this comparison and contrast ’ 

, Of American industries let us also give 
a glimpse here to our reader^ by way of 
contnist. One of the many steel and iron 
niciories ihere, the Illinois Steel Company 
of Chicago, turns out in a year finished 
product amounting to 700.000 tons, and the 
Wviges paid to the mill-hands during die 
aiurse of a tuche months amount 16 over 
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200,000. There is one tin factory which » 
turns out Soo.ooo cans daily. All the work 
in this factory is done by self-acting machin- 
ery wliicli cut the tin plate, shape the 
cans, lay over the seams, attacli iJje tops 
and the bottoms, solder them, test them for 
leakages, count them, and would our 
readers believe, deliver them into ware- 
houses for storage and into waggons for 
shipment. The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
of Philadelphia produce from Soo to 900 
engines per annum. A second-rate district, 
Birmingham, yields 20,000 tons of coal 
and 2,200 tons of iron every day from its 
mines. 'Phe district of Pittsburg is sup- 
plied daily with 750,000,000 feet of 'natuia!' 
gas, through 1,125 Jniles of pipe, saving 
annually the price of 8,000,000 tons of coal 
winch otherwise wogld have been required 
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» for the production of so much gas. And 
all our readers must have heard of the 
daring feat of engineering skill which has 
undertaken to utilise one of the wildest 
forces of nature for the service of man, 
namely, to make the falls of the Niagara 
drive an endless number of mills and 
factories. These are, we hope, sufficient 
to give our readers an insight into the 
unsurpassed activities of the New World. 

But the earnest we have already got in 
this country is not disheartening. The In- 
dian cotton mills, though fighting against en- 
ormous odds, consume to-day, our readers 
will, no doubt, be much gratified to learn, 
nearly 40 per cent, of the total production 
of cotton of this country. ‘Having wrested ’ 

Whittaker tells us, 'the markets of China 

and Japan to a large extent from England,' 
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the Bomba\ mill owners are now success- , 
i’ll])) competing for the markets of Eastern 
ilfnca, of Aden, ,of Ce5lon and of the 
5 traits Settlements ’ Tins is indeed a glorji- 
ous record for in infant industi^'^ 

Tlie half a-dozen paper mills are also 
doing e\ceJIent work TJie success of tlie 
Ball) nulls js a guarantee that similar en- 
terprises are also -bound to prosper Ad- 
dressing the students of a local college, a 
^ladras merchant said a few )e«ars ago 
‘Jnd/a pa)s Hurop^ eier/ } ear about 50 
Jaklis for paper alone Ever) Rupee of 
that money ought to be kept m this country 
lildterial for making fir more paper than 
Jndia wants isrottingawa) in ) our jungles, 
)pur fields, bj )Our roadsides India 
should sell piper instead of bu> mg it ’ The 
Banana plant to be met with all 
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> round the sea-board from Burmah to 
'Madras .and^the red cotton ‘tree yield excel- 
lent material for paper manufacture. 
Bamboo is also -an ‘excellent paper-making 
material. 

Mention has also been made of the few 
leather factories, ilt vis scarcely possible 
that these can -work the enormous supply 
of the best tanning materials to be ob- 
tained in India. For, will our readers be- 
lieve that hides and skins worth about 560 
lakhs of Rupees are exported ^every year 
from India to England, to be made into 
leather there .? 

Except in the fact that the jute mills are 
exclusively owned by Europeans, we have 
e\*ery tiling to rejoice about Indian jute 
manufactures. Not only does Calcutt.a 
supply bagging for the nliole of India, but 
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we are told ‘^unny-weaving is perhaps the • 
single Indian manufacture th«tt Jias secured 
a great foreign market/ Mr. O’Conor, 
in one of his Reviews of Indian Trade 
hopes that 'India will be able, not only 
to supplant the manufactures of Dundee 
in the American and other foreign mar- 
kets, but to supply England herself with 
bags more cheaply than they can be made 
in Dundee/ 

Besides these, the Famine Commission- 
ers urged upon the attention of trained 
experts ‘the manufacture and refining of 
sugar ; tlje manufacture of fabrics of cotton, 
wool, and silk ; the preparations of fibres 
of other sorts, and of tobacco ; the manu- 
facture of pottery, gkiss, soap, oil, and 
candles.’ The manufacture of textile, fabrics 
from fibre-producing plants might be highly 
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successful. Curing of tobacco and the 
manufacture of drugs and medicines might 
also be tried. 

Nor should the making of umbrellas 
and lucifer matches be considered wholly 
beneath our endeavour Nothing in the 
whole domain of manufacture is easier 
than the turning out of these. In 1893*94 
we imported matches worth about 38 
lakhs, and umbrellas worth over 48 lakhs. 
We need hardly observe that the trade on 
these commodities is showing a marked 
expansion every year, and yet, it is strange, 
they have not been able to draw Indian 
capitalists. 

Attention might also be profitably divert- 
ed to the many scattered reefs of gold- 
bearing quartz, to the very rich and pu^ 
iron ores abundant in the Madras Presi 
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dency, to the several coal-fields in the Cen- , 
tral Provinces which ha.ve yet remained 
unuorked, to the lead in the N. \W. Hima- 
layas, and to the petroleum niiaes in Upper 
Assam and Bumiah- 

Dr. George Watt, at a meeting of the 
London Society of ^rts held ton April 
^ 7 ' 1S93. spoke rather /reely tw ‘the hide- 
ous mistake made in the past in endeai our- 
ing to introduce e^oucs (specially foreign 
stik, sugar, cotton, and tea) into Jndia, ins- 
tead of fostering her indigenous resource'^ 
of wealth.' 

‘Jt is easy to point to the fact, ’ said Lord 
Lansdowne at his parting speech at the 
Calcutta Royal Exchange, 'India has in 
many departments of its industrial -develop- 
ment made very fair progress : but I confess 
that when I consider what that progress 
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a hn.s ;l:(^eii, \vhen I consider the resources 
of this country, ,its fertile soil, its cheap 
labour, its teeming population, its undeve- 
loped mineral 4*esources, I am not so easily 
satisfied.’ « 

We cannot, indeed refravn in this place 
from quoting .the 'follo\ving from the Re- 
port of the Famine Commission * *We 
ha^e elsewhere expressed our opinion that 
at the root of much of the poverty of the 
people of India and o/ the risks to which 
they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, 
Jies the unfortunate circumstance that agri- 
culture forms almost the sole occupation 
of the mass of the population, and that no 
remedy for present evils can be complete, 
which does not include the introduction of 
a diversity of occupations, through which 
the surplus population may be drawn from 
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dency, to tlie several co«'iI-/)eIds in the Cen>, 
tral Prpvince.s wliicli ha.ve yet rem<trnecl 
iinuorked, to the lead in the N. W. Hima- 
lay.is, and to the petroleum niiaes jn Upper 
As'vim and Burmah- 

D/. Georp-e Watt, -at a meeting of the 
London Society of Arts held .an April 
27, 1S93, spoke rather /rcely on ''the hide- 
ous mistake made in the past in endeavour- 
ing to introduce exotics (specially foreign 
silk, sugar, cotton, and tea) jnio India, ins- 
tead of fostering her indigenous resource'^ 
of A\ealth.'’ 

‘It IS easy to point to the fact,’ said Lord 
Lansdowne at his parting speech at the 
Calcutta Koval Exchange, ‘India has in 
many departments of its industrialdevelop- 
ment made very f.ur progress ; but I confess 
that when I consider what that progress 
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»not be impossible to secure the sympathy 
of our government, but in the mam we 
cannot count upon its support in all our 
under takings. 

But it is to ourselves that we must look 
for the ending or mending of such a 
miserable state of things. Nations by them- 
selves are made. It is the duty of our public 
men, and of all those people who have the 
good of India at heart, to lake the initia- 
tive in starting independent concerns for 
the reviving of our lost arts and creating 
new manufacturing industries. Sporadic 
attempts have been,and are still being, made 
ill this direction and not entirely without 
some amount of success. But, to speak the 
truth, ail factories and mills that have been 
opened in India belong, as a class, except 
the cotton mills of the Bombay Parsis, to 
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agricultural products, and led to find the* 
means of subsistence in manufactures or 
some such support/ 

Alas J how unfortunately is India cir- 
cumstanced. A difficulty of an insurmount- 
able character meets us at the threshold, as 
the people have not yet come out of 
their leading-strings and learnt to stand on 
their own legs, having been used to look up 
for support and patronage for every scheme 
and project they may have got in their 
heads to the one arbiter of their des- 
tinies, — the one arbiter which stands in loco 
parentis to them, — the government of their 
country. Tin's is a disagree.ible and lament- 
able fact, for it is not very likely that our 
rulers can or rather will, either directly or 
matericilly help us to get out of this tute- 
lage. Tliere may be occasions when it may 
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3 we regret we have no'stutistjcs to lead ub 
to any definite calculation — that it may 
suffice for all practical purposes in organis- 
ing some decent industries, and reviving 
some of the more useful of our historical 
art handicrafts, may almost be laid down 
with some amount of confidence. The idea 
of hoarding or investing it m jewellery 
must have originated from the fact of there 
having been no sufficient security to pro- 
perty in days of yore. Now, under British 
(government, it is difficult to see why we 
should still stick to the barbarous habit of 
burying our money under ground or use 
it for purposes of vain show rather than 
utilise it for worthier purposes. With 
the e.'^perience of a century of English 
rule we certainly ought to grow w'iser and 
know better. Or should the influence of 
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European capkaliscs, to chose w/io have 
been iured hilhdr lo shake the Indian pao-o 
da-tree As we will see elsewhere, the ein 
plo> ment of foreign money for^the develop 
ment of our resources is not^ altogether’ an 
unniixedgood It tends not only to unmake 
us for the race of life, but^ drains a const 
derable amount of money whicli annually 
increases in geomeihcal proportion Yet 
ourejes are blind to the misthief' dom* 
mitted before our oun noSe Ndne so 
blind as those who wondsee, and yet wq 
are proud of our patriotism ^ 

riierfc ]j> a vast amount of money — 'an 
ously estimated from 250 to 300 millions 
sterling — lying hoarded witn our nier 
chants, princes, Maharajahs, Rajahs, and the 
rest of the landed aristocracy of I/idn 
Whatever the actual amount may be-=^nd'' 
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And this — the work of proselytism — 
ought to be the primary endeavour of our 
Indian patriots and reformers. How sadly 
behind the times are our moneyed classes, 
how unwittingly are we all taxed by our 
pride, neglect, and folly, and how greatly 
the whole country lacks the knowledge 
of the true uses of money ( It is indeed a 
sad comment on our enlightenment that 
while we hold about 96 crores worth of 
Government papers and stocks in our 
hands, only 27]^ crores represent the total 
paid-up capital which has been invested 
in joint-stock companies in this country 
up to date, and of this sum by far the greater 
portion belongs to foreign countries. 

And now is the time most fivorable 
for the development uf Indian industries, 
and if we don’t take it by the forelock 


9 
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civilfbatfon continue to be lost upon 
us ? 

The very facts that foreign capitalists 
are making so much profit, even with the 
Rupee down to a shilling, out of the 
various investments in India, and that 
often-times mere adventurous and intelli- 
gent loafers manage to become rich after 
only a few years’ sojourn in this country, 
ought to open the eyes of us all to the 
situation we find ourselves placed in to- 
day. A little bit of enterprise, some amount 
of pluck and go, considerable sacrifice and 
hard labour, with a good deal of mutual 
confidence (which alas ^ is a rare plant in 
India) and, above all, honesty, are all that 
may be required to begin with. But the 
public have to be educated before one can 
expect these things from them. 
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fittest, manv banks and firms have stop- 
ped payments and winded up business, 
and main more contemplate diverting 
their capital to other countries. In fact, 
India is fast becoming a very uninvidimr 
place for English capital. And last, 
though not the least, the conversion of 
all the 4 per cent loans ought to lead 
people to think of embarking their sur- 
plus fundson trading concerns which, care* 
(uUy managed, may easilv pay an interest at 
least double chan what has been decided 
upon for the 4 per cent rupee debt. 

Though the circumstances are a little 
favourable, yet the need of protective 
measures is sadly felt forcreatingand foster- 
ing new manufacivires As Mill has said — to 
quote again what we have quoted in the 
previous chapter, — ‘individuals cannot be 
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wc shall hardly ever find better oppor-, 
tunities for success. An all-round duty of 
5 per cent, ad valorem is being levied at 
the present day on all customs. This is prac 
ticully a decided, though a reluctant, step 
towards protection. The Indian producer 
may turn it into a splendid occasion to 
undersell foreign goods. Then there is 
the fall in the exchange value of the rupee. 

It has dislocated foreign commerce too 
very considerable extent, and many capi- 
talists rue the day for having invested tiieir 
money m Indian trade at all It ib a fact 
that with the fall in e'cchange the demand 
for foreign goods is oppceciubly lesseium^. 
and if it goes still lower, people will fmd 
articles of foreign niaiuifacture sellingat al- 
most prohibitive rates. In the struggle which 
h.is alre.idy set in for the survivol of iht: 
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* perhaps it is not known to many that the 
lower classes of oifr people, who are the 
persons likely to suffer most from any rise 
in the prices of cotton-goods or any other 
foreign manufacture, to a great extent 
religiously avoid wearing Bilatcc kapar 
(British cottons) or using any articles 
oT foreign make. We have already 
quoted Sir John Strachey and Sir W. 
Hunter before to say that besides 
coiioii-goods, nothing else of our foreign 
imports is ii\ large demand by the people. 
And of these cotton manufactures, we are 
in a position to assure our readers, our 
poorer classes are quite innocent, for 
^^ancheste^ .semis out to this country 
only the finer goods Nvhich are above 
the use of our indigent people. Bihli'c 
knp.Jr is f,ir lc.ss durable and far dearer 
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e\pecte(i^ to their certain loss to iniro 
duce any new manufacture and bear the 
burden of carrying it on until the pro 
ducers have been educated up to the level 
of those with whom the processes are tra 
ditional.' Nor do joini-stock. companies 
stand m better stead But m pleading (or 
protection, it ts impossible to lose sight 
of the fact that the result of it would 
be to raise the price of all cotton goods 
and such other necessaries of hfe that 
are imported from foreign countries In 
a poor country like India, it would be 
urged against us, such a thing would 
be extremely undesirable It is idle 
cant not to admit this to be far and awa> 
the strongest argument against following 
a policy of protection in countries so 
peculiarly conditioned like India But 
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» perhaps it is not known to many that the 
lower classes of our people, who are the 
persons likely to suffer most from any rise 
in the prices of cotton-goods or any other 
foreign manufacture, to a great extent 
religiously avoid wearing Bilaiee kapar 
(British cottons) or using any articles 
of foreign make. We have already 
quoted Sir John Strachey and Sir W. 
Hunter before to say that besides 
cotton-goods, nothing else of our foreign 
imports is in large demand by the people. 
And of these cotton manufactures, we are 
in a position to assure our readers, our 
poorer classes arc quite innocent, for 
Manchester sends out to this country 
only the finer goods which arc above 
tile use of our indigent people. BUatiX 
kap^r is far less durable and far dearer 
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thjin those hand*\voven loin-cloihs,* 
coarse and rough, which are sold by 
hundreds on market-days in remote 
villages. To our poorer classes, there- 
fore, any rise in the price of foreign 
articles, we have every reasons to main- 
tain, would be practically of no concern If 
it were otherwise, Government would have 
found out by this time the inexpediency and 
danger of having imposed the small duty 
on foieign goods it has lately done. Nor 
would the spokesmen and repiesentatives 
of the people have dared to agitate for the 
inclusion of cotton-goods in the latest Tariff 
Act. The fact is, we repeat, articles of 
extraneous origin find no favour with the 
Indian ryot, and it is our strong conviction 
that if the native wcat'ing trade, or for tlie 
matter of that, any indigenous handicrafts, 
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* Still survive foreign competition, it is 
simply because they are largely patronised 
by the rural proletariat. They are quite 
conscious — it is remarkable their common 
sense never leaves them — that nowherb in 
the world can articles of Indian necessity 
be produced at a cheaper rate than in 
India itself. 

The effects of any protective duty will, 
therefore, only be felt by the middle and 
the upper classes. These are exactly the 
classes to wliose indifference and neglect 
—culpable indifference and neglect- — the 
dec.idence of native arts and industries 
may safely be attributed, and who should 
be made to pay for reviving and encoura"* 
ing our dying crafts. Nor would this 
cost be much. Both labour and materials 
are Incomparably cheaper here than 
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a,ny where else m the civilised world, and‘ 
the hereditary skill of the Indian workman 
has not yet forsaken liim. The only 
head on which we shall be placed at a de- 
cidfid disadvantage against foreign com- 
])etuion will be in planting machinery — 
which for sometime to come we shall have 
to import from Europe — and which shall 
cost us about treble the sum they do now 
there. We do not see why, with econonn- 
cal management and careful supervision, 
India cannot within a reasonable period 
of time be able to offer articles cheaper, 
or, at least, as cheap, finer, or as fine, than 
England or any other foreign country 
offers to us now. For some ) ears wc may 
be required to pay a dearer price for our 
articles of daily consumption tlian we liavc 
been Iiiiherto accustomed to paj', hut it 
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» must be remembered at the same time that 
many nations, including ourselves, have paid 
still higher prices for much less important 
boons. The British taxpayer knows at 
what cost he liberated the slave? of 
America. The Prussian peasant has not 
yet forgotten the price he had to pay for 
the creation of private property in land. 
In the early days of British rule in India, 
soma of our fathers bought the friendship 
of .1 Clive or a Warren Hustings at sums 
phich could buy them kingdoms. The an- 
nexation of Burmah has cost us almost an 
incredible amount. If our Government 
now declares war with any neighbouring 
kingdom, or if the cxcliange f.dls still 

lower, or if the Indian army and the .sub- 
sidy of the Amir of Cahiil he increased 
wr shall be ni.ide lopiy millions of Rupees 
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lo the Imperial Exchequer, but can we not' 
glndly undergo a little hardship for the uiv 
told blessings that the revival of our arts 
and the creation of new manufacturing in- 
dustries are likely to confer upon us ^ As 
Mill saj s, ‘a protecting dut) , continued for a 
reasonable time.vv ill sometimes be the least 
inconvenient modem which the n.ition can 
tax Itself for the support of such an evperi* 
ment,’ 

But neither protection nor creation of 
new manufactures will help us materiall} if 
we cannot secure the assistance of specnl- 
ists and evperts and highly skilled Iibour 
Tins brings us to one of the most burning 
questions of our times To write of arts 
and industries and not touch upon the 
subject of technical education would be ’is 
ludicrous as to pla) Hamlet nith the pirt 
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of the Prince of Denmark left out. Indeed, 
technical education or training in special 
industries — that which teaches the best and 
the easiest nay of doing any mechanic.il 
work — is the supreme need of India at»the 
present hour. But we must not blink over 
the fact that there are serious impedimems 
in the way of making such education popu- 
lar here. In Europe, few people can afford to 
send ill tlieir boys to the Universities, <uid 
even many of iltem ubo are very well off in 
life are seldom inclined towards a scliolastic 
education. Here, \vc consider it sufficiently 
humiliating to think of giving our bo)s any 
speci.il tr.iimng, — except what is imp.irted 
by our law, medical, »md engineering col- 
leges. New Indi.\, in spite of its libemhsm, 
continues to be a respecter of ni.my oUI. 
w Olid prejudices. Secondlj, wam of 
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proper inceiunes, the general dearth of* 
intivc enterprises togne cnipIo\ment to 
Inglily-skilled naii\c labour, preclude our 
>oungmen from being drawn to tliese 
bra'nches of tr.iming ' 

Again, the paucit5'^ of respectable 
technical schools or colleges has much to 
do with the discount at which special 
training is held in India There are a few 
stray schools of no mean pretensions al- 
ready existing in thecountr} The Lahore* 
Bombay and Jaipore Schools of Art, the 
Said ipet Agricultural College, the Dehra 
Dun Forest School are all doing excellent 
work m their respective lines There are 
schools and classes on other subjects of 
lesser repute here and tliere in the Hnd 
but none seem to exist particular!) and 
solel) detoted to mineralog), metallurg), 
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zoology, bouny, horology, higher chemis- 
try, and to giving lessons for handling 
efficiently the appliances of modern science 
respecting manufacturing business in all its 
multifarious departments. Carpentry, turn- 
ery, masonry and other domestic arts also 
require separate schools. As practice 
should never be divorced from principle, 
there should aiwa>s be large museums and 
workshops attached lo every such school. 
‘The objects of technical schools,' writes 
Sir Joseph Lee, 'should be to develop the 
f.icuUies of woikmen and at the same time, 
and in the course of that development, to 
give them a knowledge of the principles 
upon which they work, and of the uorkintr 
of machines they use, and to afford means 
of obtaining practical infoi mation on 
matters connected with their ow n pai ticular 
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tradu. o As skilful labour is economical in 
the long run. large employers might com- 
bine in starling schools for the benefit of 
their respective trades. Let us hope that 
\\ith the growth of a healthy public spirit 
nmongsl our moneyed people industrialism 
and technic.il training niay be appreciated 
and promoted in the country. 

And .shall our Goi'crnment do nothing in 
the me<intime to keep our arts and indus- 
tries going ? ‘Surely the government,’ 
writes Sir George Birchvood, ‘which has 
spent so much money in introducingSouth 
Kensington schools of art into India, 
might make an annua) grant for the pur- 
cliase of the master-pieces of Indian local 
manufactures, which they sliould pi esent to 
any native prince or gentleman to whom 
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.they ..shed to shou great honour A few 

thousand pounds spent.., th.s ,vay etert 
'ear uould hate a most benefic.al effect 
■■'-sta.n,ngman5 Io«l trad.t.o.,al arts .„ 
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probably be done by assuring our anisanb 
that all reasonable efforts shall be made 
to see their trade prosper, and that they 
shall be entitled to nioiiej -prizes in local e\- 
hibitions — which ought to be organised in 
all centres of acme business — conimen 
surate with the amount of shill ind labour 
to be bestowed upon these works 

It IS notprobibly widcl) known that for- 
merly, besides the Mogul Emperors minor 
Governors local chiefs, and petty pnncel 
mgs, in short all people tint had i repuii 
tion to mamtam, made it a point of 
honour to support a number of skillful work- 
men in this way Even m our own 
times, the late king of Oudh was a 
liberal patron of various arts But a 
great rev olution m the taste of the rti** 
and the ryot of this country having taken 
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■respective of quahty-and a revolutio: 
which has been sufficiently condemned 
V all true friends of India-native 

works of art find no appreciative market 

"■these days, and every thing 
■= doggedly held at discount, tabooed or 
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iindesei\ed neglect or untune]) de.itli, 
Unless some definite and prompt steps be 
Jiow taken b) the Go\ernmei)t, b) ilie 
people, and b) all our public bodies— 
It Is a question in which, happil), all differ- 
ences of political views might be sinked 
— to encouiage our arts in ail legitimate 
>\a)s, the twentieth ceniur) will surtlj 
find us dev oid of all necessar) elements* 
of civ ilisation and on the brink of nation d 
insohenc) 
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We cannot open this chapter better than 
by making the following quotations : — 
‘Toil, toil, toil ; hunger, hunger, hunger 
(not actual starvation or it would sooner 
be all over) ; sickness, suffering, sorrow, 
these alas 1 alas \ are the keynotes of their 
short and sad existences, and who can 
deny that for these 6fty odd millions and 
more, it were better that they had never 
been born, better, almost, that stones were 
now tied about their necks, and that they 
were cast into the rivers and drowned.’ 
(A. O. Hume), 

T do not hesitate to say that half of our 
agricultural population never know, front 
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) ear’s end to )ears end, ^ibat it is to hau 
their hunger fully satisfied ’ (Sir Charles 
Elliott) 

The above is not an overdra\vn picture 
o) our peasantr}% It is seldom that an 
anti-Congress ruler hke Sir Charles Elliott 
can occupy a common platform with the 
\ enerable leader of the Indian Nation'll 
Congress But these are facts which 
an>bod} that runs may read No amount, 
of administrative sophistrj or circumlocu* 
tious official reporting can drown the 
truth that the squalid rniserj , ‘the stiflinn', 
never-liftingfogof penur),’ depicted aboie 
is withering ana> thevitaht) of the most 
sweetly disposed peasantr) in the world 
Yes, if ever there uasa peasantr) which 
Was US ‘countr)'s pride,' the phce of 
lionour must be )ielded to the toiling 
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•suffering masses of people, who, under the 
tropical sun of India, grow and produce, 
even when the blood of man boils and 
seethes in June, what the whole civilised 
world takes advantage of, denying them- 
selves even the barest necessities of life. 
If we want to see martyrs, true, heroic, 
and self-denying souls, perfectly resigned 
to their fate, we can find in a single In- 
dian field what we can never expect out 
of all the pages of Foxe. 

In a world which worships the principle 
of 'the survival of the fittest,’ the Indian 
peasantry had so long their condition over- 
looked, all their legitimate rights neglected. 
Hut to-day full 70 millions of mouths or 
more, unable to secure evei^ a handful of 
b^ ed rice , ar c praying to Heaveii eitiier 
to mend or end them. The crisis is upon 
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US, and the final issue cannot be very much, 
longer delayed. 

What then should vve do with the surging 
Juass of the hunger and sorrow-stricken 
populace, who, in our prosperity and our 
suffering, are our brothers and our com- 
rades ? Should we allow Nature to make 
of tliem mangled victims of hers, or do 
something that their sufferings may be 
aile\ iated and their condition bettered ? 

It is a statement of bare fact that we 
do not care to enquire how our brothers of 
the field live and what they live upon In 
Congress platforms, in newspaper columns, 

On village stumps, we have been constantly 
reminded of it, and our ears dinned with 
tlie recitation of this tale of the e\er- 
increasing poverty of our masses. But ha\ e 
we ever sufficiently paid any heed to it ? 
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, In the British Parliament in English 
electioneering meetings m Tor) and 
Whig club rooms, \n scientific and liter- 
ar) societies and m friendU and social 
gatherings our rulers have frequentl) 
been treated with learned and length) 
disquisitions on this question Tory De 
mocrats, Liberal Unionists Labor Leaders 
all sons and conditions of people hat e 
handled this question wuh more or less 
abihtv, and thrashed it out ari nauseam 
H •i\ e our Governors or the powers tliat 
be given an> attention to these tales of 
woe or tried to remed) them ^ 

Indeed ever) bod) is bus) with himself 
and that which immedialel) concerns him 
and seems to have steeled his heart 
against the general distress outside 'Thick 
serene opacit), m tlie language of Car!)]e, 
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‘seem to vejl our eyes to 1 ruth nnd the • 
inner retina of us all ha\e gone paral)lic, 
d( ad ’ 

It IS an unpleasant duty, no doubt, to 
break the illusion of life by grating the 
eus, hke buds of e\il presage, with sad 
and mel incholv songs Yet, we must re 
Iterate some well known facts and figures 
on this paramount question even at the 
risk of being considered n bore ‘Knock, 
and It shall be opened’, is as much true 
in practical politics as in tlieology. 

What proportion the Indiin peasantry 
bear to tlie total population of the 
country is a point very material to reahse 
the extent of misery which our political 
wiseacres think they can afford to overlook 
or blink at In the census of 1891, it h r? 
been estimated that o\ er 200 millions of 
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■ people, or about 70 
populatton oflndta, are supported e.ther 
b) the cultivation of the sod, or by pastur- 
mg cattle The Famine Commissioners 
beldm 1879 that 90 per cent of the tuial 
population of India l.ved more or less 
ttpon the tilling of the sod All « ho can 
speak about India with some amount of 
-thority maintain that India .s almost 
Clusively a country of peasant farmers 
-tdthe peasantry constitute almost the 
•” on P^bably these statements are 
enough to contince our readers that En 

lands mdchcon is after all „ot , 

enwable or a fat creature either 
Nouit shall he our melancholy dutt 

treat our readers to some sen a 

■■'gfncts We hare already made 

at the beginning of this diapte, 
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writings of two well-known .nuilioritics on 
tlie subject ; we will now quote a feu 
more authorities. Mr. Marshnian, one 
of the most eminent Baptist mission- 
aries* that ever came out lo India, wrote in 
1S52 : ‘No one has ever attempted to con- 
tradict the fact that the condition of the 
Bengal peasantry is almost as wretched 
and degraded as it is possible to con- 
ceive — living in the most miserttble hovels, 
scarcely fit for a dog-konnel, covered with 
tattered rags, and unable, in too many in-^ 
stances, to procure more than a single 
meal a day for himself and family. The 
Bengal r>ot knows nothing of the most 
ordinary comforts of Hfe.' And the Ben- 
gal ryot, by all official reckoning, is the 
most prosperous of all Indian peasants 
John Bright said in 1879 : ‘The people of 
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• India are poor to an extremity of poveity 
of which the poorest class in this country, 
has no conception, and to which it a/foids 
no parallel.’ Thirty years ago, Lord 
Lawrence said : ‘India is on the \fhoIe 
a very poor country, the mass of the 
population enjoying only a scanty subsist- 
ence.’ The late Agricultural Reporter to 
the Government of Madras, Mr. Robertson, 
says of the Indian peasant in general : ‘In 
the best seasons, the gross income of him- 
^self and his family does not exceed 3d. 
per day throughout the year, and in a bad 
season their circumstances are most de- 
plorable.’ Less than 8s. for a whole f.imily 
for a month ! An English day labourer or 
a factory operative would earn more than 
that in a neek, working for a much shoi ter 
lime. And when wc remember that, 
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ilow c\ Lr cfiL Ip h\ iiig m i) be ni I lulia, it c.ui- 
noi l)L m inagal under the most favourable 
circumstances at less than Rs 2-S a month 
j)er head, and that an .iverage Indian 
I undy consists of 5 4 persons, as revealed 
in the last census, it is real!) a puzzle to 
imderst.ind how the) can make the two ends 
meet But alas' the two ends never meet, 
for even in the best of times, accordingto 
the most reliable* of auibonues, 40,000000 
people always remain on the actual verge 
of starvation* 

I\Ir Grierson, a Bengal civilian and no 
me.in authorit) on Behar life, sa) s that ‘all 
the persons of the labouring classes and 10 
per cent of the cultivating and artis-m 
cl ibses, or 45 per cent of the total popul i- 
tiou of the District of Gja are uisufficieiit- 
1} fed, or insufficient!} clothed, or both ’ 
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.Anci„h..t.stmeofGya .s unhapp.Iy true 

ofmostoftheDtstncts Bnt.sh I.kIu 
• ll'c cl,„,e„s.ons of LuIm,, trade’, sa.d „o 
a man than the p.esent Chief Secie- 
'•"> to the Goternment of Btngal .six. 

) ears ago, are alread) enormous, and t et 

poor than tli'.s 
t cannot escape the e)e of .a„j ,„telh 
«c..t obserter that the d,rt> rags tint 
■ O'- peasants pm 
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Opium and a lot of deleterous hemp druo;s, o 
not as prophylactics against any specific 
diseases as has been stated in some quarteis, 
but simply to drown their appetite, that 
their hunger may not torment them. An 
English workman, satisfied with his daily' 
‘bread and cheese/ will probably tail to 
realise the extreme anguish which diives 
a man to resort to such a suicidal step To 
the Frenclj, the German, the Italian or 
the Spanish poor, who feast every day 
upon ‘a dozen of inexpensive and succu- 
lent dishes,' such misery would also be al- 
most incredible. Yet the above is a fact and 
part of a whole tiuth In India the cravings 
of nature are not in a few cases satisfied by 
nothing more substantial than a few wild 
flowers or the stew of some insipid herbs 
and plants. In the Saiithal Pergunnahs 
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e Panina (flower of the B„ssia latifola) 

c.verwhieh„ecessh,o„flhoo,erhJ: 
-■ de well with the Saotal palate 
and whtch can be gathered.-,, large numbers 

■»>yw,ere and everywhere in the district 

NoraretheSantalsanywaysingnlarinthi, 
-pact The, lower of the wi,dr.y>.,.,:;’ 

, ‘he fruit of the wilci 

date palm, the f.uit of Aarey's tree are 

«-da.3tap,efoodwithmU:,; 

people ...Madras, Central InrlhR • 

•-a .1. .-...a 

Steater part of the year, tender I 
‘heju.epla,,,ofbro.v„hen,p.,a„;:;;;°' 

rank nndergrowths are boiled d 
vegetables for at 

-lithes. and relished as I ™ "‘“'■'■"■ve 
'avuries. 
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wherever in India the land yields fruits and 
^ egetables in abundance, people have been 
found to depend more upon this reserve of 
Nature than upon the more costly 7 an 


During the siege of Pans in 1870, et er) 
thiim north eating commanded 60 francs. 

Even a dog or a cat sold force francs 

pound of wolfs flesh or porcupines for 

francs, and eggs for 5 francs a-piece. 'St . 

says AnE,.sl-shman v, Pans, 'until the 

,ery last, there occurred, as far as I knon. 

no case of actual starvation, and 
p,elt> nell posted up in that respec 
Compare this with the heavy deat r 

and the uholesale decimaticn of the lo" 

classes, consequent to the famine o 

1877-79, wkon 6 millions of people 

.sported to have perished of starvation 0 
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Jlie resulting fever, leaving hecatombs of 
skeletons behind. This contrast needs no 
comment. And from the beginning of 
the current century down to 1880, there 
have been about three dozens of famines 
(we do not include in it the innumer- 
able local scarcities which they call 
golodovka^ little hunger, in Russia, in con- 
tradistinction \o golods or national famines), 
in which full 200 millions of souls and 
more have been ‘starved to death’ in 
India ; and whenever a famine breaks out 
at the present day, and unhappily this has 
become perennial like the Siberian plague, 
thousands are still carried over to the 
majority, and a greater number laid down 
to bed, or made useless and worthless by 
scarce and insufficient food. If *E. H. 
Lanin* is to be credited, the only country 
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wliere a p<ira)lel of the ha\oc uroiighf 
by faaunes la India is to be found is 
Russia 

This IS sickening enough Those of us, 
however, A\ho h<ne traidled far and wide 
within the confines of this \ast Empire and 
peeped into natne cottages here and 
there, and know all that their households 
contain, a few brass or be]J metal pJaies and 
one or two /o/as being sometime tlie most 
piecious treasure in nnn) of them, «ind 
how pirents and children, a whole fainil). 
huddle together like anim ils all the jeir 
round in a little cottage some 15 fee^ 
square, will appreci.ite ihe truth of the fo! 
lowing remarks made b) Mr Hume ‘-At 
this moment there are full) fifi) mdhons of 
5 our countr) men w ho arc mo inmg hungt-r* 
stricken, for ihc better times that //rtr/ 
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^ome, who with one single dirty rag about 
their loins shiver even in this warm clime 
m the chill evenings and raw mornings, 
who can never fill their own stomachs 
who, worse still, have to see the one jby 
and crown of their lives, their little chil 
dren, unfed, unclothed, to watch them 
weakened by insufficient nourishment, fall 
one by one (vainly dinging to their misery- 
maddened parents for protection), inno- 
cent victims to the demons of disease that 
are ever prowling through our famished 
population,’ 

France, before the great Revolution 
was not half so badh off In England 
much less misery 'vould ha\e found \ ent 
in Manchester Insurrections or Battles 
of Peterloo. A far better state of things 
m Ireland than what has been depicted 
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above elicited from Lord Piiimerston the. 
remark that the Irish were on the whole 
the worst fed, the worst clad, and the 
worst housed people upon the face of 


God’.s earth. 

What are the causes of ail this intense 
misery ? To what is this hard lot of oar 

peasantry to be attributed? An examina- 
tion of the popular notions together witi 
expert opinions on this subject will lead ns 
to some definite answers to these queries. 
Excess of population is generally belie ■ 

ed by most people to be the primary cause 

of all our social distress. This idea, ion 
evdr, has got such a widespread currency, 

specially among our uneducated peopk. 

r,r,t it needs to be enquired into m sctn 

detail. That India has been very mu 

thickly populated from a time beyond n 
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•the record of history does not go, no one 
'V.ll presnnte to deny. All the Greek 
writers who came with Alexander thi 
Great and lived after him; bear wit- 
ness to the great populousness of -the 
country. In the Vedas, in the 
nnd the Ramayana, in all our ancient wiit- 
tngs, sacred and profane, we meet with 
pnssage, which indicate beyond the shadow 
o a doubt that India has always been 
densely populated. 

. Malthus, in his treatise on the 

0/ 1 opt, lat lot, , tells us that tn ^ ^ 
llmdn I ^°“Sh the 

encouraged popr,,,,;„„ 
strict and .ibsolute chastity'. , ' 

conditions imposed by the legislature'"- 
the choice of a wife,' -.he celebacy of 

older brother.' -the difficulty for 

classes of people to obtain wives ' ■ i ' " 

tlreadful 
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famines/ 'ihc practice of destro)ing female* 
infants in certain tribes/ have al\\<ns acted 
as \er} pouerful factors in checking it In 
sj)ite of all this the population has .il\\a}s 
been \ erj large. 

'J he existing densit) of population in 
some of the more important countries m 
the \\orld, as detailed in the follouing 
table, mil gne us the comp.uatiie position 
occupied b\ India in this respect 


Cotintnes 

tlensU) 
of pop 
per sti 
mile 

1 Coiintncs 

( I)cn<it} 

(ffOP 
per sq^ 

1 mile 

1 el^ium 

I 5-10 

I Ireland 

j J444 

1 nnlmd 

I 49 S 

1 ScoiHAd 

1 >3’ 

I'olhnd 

1 j5o9 

Spun 

8S 

Chm'\ 

289 

1 Norm' & Sweden 

[ 27 

Ini) 

26^-Co 

Tiirki<>li Empire 

-4 

-<.ertiianj 

236 ? 

United btnes 

1794 

Imlii 

3-V9 

Kuasii (bnropCTn 
^ Asiatic) 

h 

J rmce 

1 S 7 S 

Canada 

I 4j 
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• Here,,, ,ve find that though lnd,a ,s one 

of the most populous countnesm the tvorld 

" a population at the pre’ 

'",’t much disproportionate to 

As mil be seen, from the abot-e 

I ch,„, Cent, ant, and the’ 

etherlands all support a greater number 

of people meter, square mile than India 
‘oes t'ough Indi, IS comparititelj much 
■ I’H'ulated than either Trance 

HelandorScotlandoiNorttajandStteden' 

•Jo Imhish nmpire. Europe.., and 

Asiatic Russia and Northern America pm 
••'.other 11.0 extreme thinness or po . 

Htion ,11 Northern Ainenca is a 

^-""--''•«Hdha:„:t:::: 
cot tree! 01,1) four ctiiuir.es ago „b , 

i iirkish T.mpirt and Russia me r ‘ 

aWe to popul.ition for i|,mr 

•" 0 .C uncit.liscd 
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and unsettled forms of government ancf 
the hopeless sterility of their^ soil. And 
considering the fertility of India and the 
high state of civilisation that has pre- 
vailed nnd the mode of government that 
has almost uniformly obt.iined in this 
country since the days of Manu, we need 
not at all be surprised at the existing 
density of population, which after all 'cannot 
reasonably be pronounced as far above the 
sustaining power of the land. 

In the first general census taken m 
British India (rSdS-yd), the density of 
population was found to be only 210 per 
square mile. In the latest census it has 
come up to 229. An increase of less than 
20 souls for every square mile in the 
course of 15 )'ears, a period in which Jndm 
has enjoyed perfect intcrn<il peace and 
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•comparative security of life and property, 
can hardly be called an unexpected or an 
enormous increase. And Mr. Baines- in 
the latest decennial Blue Book on The 
Moral and JSIaierial Prog 3 -ess of India 
(1880-90) states as his opinion that an 
annual increase of i per cent., or a total 
increase of nearly 20 millions, in the popu- 
lation in the next ten years is not also 
likely to put any very severe strain upon 
the capabilities of the country. 

, Though the general impression of an 
undue increase in population is somewhat 
exaggerated, it is not entirely a myth ; for, 
the population is so unequally distributed, 
some of the provinces being most thickly 
peopled, while others are as thin as the 
thinnest country in Europe, that it is not 
much to be wondered at that such an 
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impression had ever got abroad or had* 
such a strong Iiold upon the popular mind. 

The following table has been prepared 
to exhibit the unequal distribution of 
population : — 


CENSUS 1891 


Provinces 

Dcnsit> 

' of pop 
persq 
mile 

Provinces 

Z 3 ensit> 
of pop 
per sq 
mile 

Oiidli 


Pemrs 

164 

Pencil 

474 

Ilombij’ 

ISO 

N \\ Provinces 

419 

Assim 

ti 7 

Madr.is 

253 

Coorg 

109 

Ajmere 

too 

Central Provinces 

5 >S . 

Punjib 

178 

Ilumvah 

48 


The above table is at once instructive 
and edifying. While the tracts borderin g 
on the Ganges arc, England and Belgium 
only excepU'd, the most populous legions 
under the sun, ibe lesi of the peninsula 
cannot be .said to have anything abo\e, or 
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^even equal to, the normal density ot 
population elsevvheie in the iiabit«ible 
and civilised portions of the old world. 
Here in India some parts are most fear- 
fully congested and others very sp.ir'-ely 
occupied. The density of popul.ition vanes 
from 930 to the square mile in Noithern 
Bchar to 4 in Upper Burmah. ‘The P.itna 
di\ision alone,’ .is Lord Lansdowne re- 
minded us in his parting speech m Calcutta, 
•contains 3 times more population than 
the gre.it dominion of C.inad.i.* I-Kirge 
parts of Assam, Sindh and Upper Burmah, 
on the other hand, show an average of 
only 24 per sq. mile. Nearly 38 millions 
of people live on ,i sc.de of less than 2 
per .icre. Excluding the four chief cities, 
the me.m density of the population 
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1S4. 21 niilHons are concentrated in^ 

tlie Gangetic Valley alone in tlie unusual 
proportion of 877 per sq. mile. The 
d.inger and the complication of the situa- 
tion at once lie in the fact of this 
unequal distribution of the people. And the 
popular apprehension from over-popula- 
tion — though a capital seems to have been 
nuide out of it— -is at the same lime to be 
traced to this source. 

A less popular notion attributes all our 
inisery to the high cost of living in Ilrilish 
India — resultant, of course, front tlie in- 
creasing c.Nportation of our staple food- 
gr.iins. It is Imjiossible to deny the truth 
imderl>ing this belief, for living has re.dly 
gune up so high that all our rur.il popula- 
tum li.ivc utterly been dismayed by the 
pfubj-ett. Suth ail unhappy state of tilings 
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would have ended in the paralysis of all 
business in Europe* but Indians know Ijow 
to suffer in silence, for the experience of 
centuries has taught tliem that there 
is nothing like patience and forbear.intje. 
‘Not 30 years ago,’ said «a veneriible 
old man hailing from Umballa in the 
Kagporc Congress, 'not 30 years ago, 
wheat sold at one and a half, and grain .it 
two maunds for the Rupee, for our gr.iin 
was not exported to foreign lands. Now 
it is six times .is dear, and six times .is 
liard for the poor to fill their bellies, 
because our philanthropists ha\e conjured 
up the phantasm of free tr.ide to dram our 
granaries. 00c No doubt it is all in ac* 
eurdance with high economic science, but, 
my frieiuU, remember this, — this loo, is 
start ing \ our bretheni. 
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Half a century ag’o, nee — the staple 
food-gram of about a third of the Indian 
people— used to sell at less than a 
rupee \vhile to day its price is seldom 
less than four times as much. What a 
change* But as we have touched on this 
question in the chapter on Free Trade, 
It lb undesirable to dilate upon it any 
further and go over trodden ground again. 

Though, on the one hand, living has 
become very much dear, no proportionate 
increase, be it noted here, has been m.ide 
on the other hand in either the wages of 
our labourers or in the profits of our agrl- 
culturalpeasants * rheunforiun.ite labourer,' 
writes Sir Samuel Baker, a man of decid- 
ed anil' Indian feelings, *is a direct sufferer, 
.IS his food luib somewhtit incrcasetl in 
price, while Iiib wages remain at the 
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standard of former years.’-^ U has been 
calcul.ited tliat the mean average earn- 
ings of our agncultura! labourers do not 
exceed Rs. 5 or about $s. a montli. Ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Cunningham’s 
estimate, *the labourer gets a wage from 
2(/. a day or, in other cases, ^s. or 4^. a 
month,’ Wrote an anonymous writer 
(evidently an Englishman) in the defunct 
Oiii//: Gazcitc in 1S77 : ‘It is only in India 
that patience, dexterity of manipul.ition, 
grace in designing, luistworlhiness in 
handling gold and precious stones, and 
the skill which is the result of many yeais 
of application, can be bought for a 
day.’ It would thus appe.ir that this 
corresponds to the wages, as Mr. 'I’horold 
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Rogers has carefully shown, wlilcli an 
English agriculiural labourer used to get 
in the 14th century. The rate of wages 
that prevailed in India 300 )eaisago, 
mention of which has been made b) 
Abul Fuzl in the Ayecfi AkOari, has 
remained almost stationary to this day 
Indeed, even in spite of the magic wand 
of free trade, a nation of bondmen 
cannot expect a ‘fair-day’s wages for 
a fair-day’s work.’ Here is an important 
anomaly which would go a great wa) jn 
explaining much of our existing miser\, 
and as misfortune would have it, we ha\e 
seldom opened our e)es to this grave 
side of the question. 

Again, in spite of permanent and rj ot- 
uari settlements, survey tenure and village 
communities, our peasantry is continually 
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,being ground down under the cruel c\ac 
tions of the inicrniediarj' revenue collector'^ 
whom our go\ernment has created and 
fostered It is true, as a distinguish- 
ed English prelate recently wrote *m 
one of the ‘Reviews’, that not even 
a p iternal gov ernment nor a S) stem ol 
land nationalisation has been .ible to pre- 
vent the growth of landlordism m Indie 
It lb an open secret, and a secret not 
altogether unknown to the highest author- 
ities in the land, that our l.indlords ihrivt 
\ er\ much at the expense of the poor r\ ois 
and in proportion as our landlords arc 
growing the poor pe.isants are sinking 
There is again a respectable minoritv 
who hold tint the misenvble cotuhiion of 
our pei'^intrv is ail due tolixaiion — to 
the ‘exorbit ini' rale of iixiiion in \o,;ue 
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all o\er British As weshali speak, 

out rather fully on this subject in the 
succeeding chapter, we refrain from 
making any obser\ations here on this 
point. 

Another set of men, equallv reisonable 
and equally well posted in economic 
statistics, hold this to be owing to ‘a short 
sighted s\stem of Land Re\enue adminis 
tration, whereb), excepting Bengal and 
some other parts of the country, where 
the Permanent Settlement has obtained 
since the da) s of Lord Cornwallis assess 
ments are renewed ever) 12 or 13 )eirs 
At e\ ery fresh Settlement an abrupt and 
extortion ite enhancement of rent is laid 
upon the peasantry with the result tli it it 
t ikes off a % er) large slice out of their 
vtr) limited purse, disturbs their quiet 
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•contentment, cripples the staple industry’ 
and ntakes improvements in tlie land 
almost impossible, for sometime. If there 
were any doubts left as to the mis- 
chief of enhancing the rent at a rate 
quite out of proportion to the capacity of 
the soil, the history of the late Assam 
valley and Kolaba riots would dispel them. 
Sir Auckland Colvin describes, in a memo- 
randum dated 1872, the effects of constant 
revisions of settlement in a language 
which, if it had come from any native pen, 
woiiltl have been characterised as almost 
seditious. Sir Charles Aitchison, a former 
Lieutenant-Governor of the IHinjab and 
the brilliant writer of the little monograph 
on Lawrence in Hunter’s ‘Rulers of India’ 
series, strongly denounces high assessment 
as a 'dangerous policy,’ and the mischiefs 
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ami the oppressive fiscal laws it rendered 
necessary.’ 

Tin's iniquitous land policy of the present 
Government stands, however, sharply in 
contrast with what prevailed under Native, 
or even under Mahometan, rule. It is a 
glaring fact of Indian history that fivity of 
tenure has been, enjoyed by the peasants 
since the establishment of good government 
in the country. During the reign of Akbar 
this was supplanted by decennial settle- 
ments, but settlement in those days hardly 
meant anything more than survey, and c.d- 
culations as regards the produce of the 
fields under cultivation. The land revenue 
was fixed at one-third of the gross produce, 
and even when settlements had a look to in- 
cre.ased assessments, there were vcr\*many 
cMCfuialing circumstances, sa)s Malleson, 
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in Iiis life of Akbar, to mitigate the 
liardships of the system. As in every other 
human institution, abuse, however, slowly 
crept into it. until extortions and 
i.fck-renting reached their climax during 
the administration of the l.iticr-day Mugal 
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»of ihe Laud Revenue of Bombay, 
following startling facts and figures were 
brought to light. *It is quite evident that 
the land revenue as now assessed can, to 
a great extent, not be realised, and th u 
considerable hardship is inflicted on the 
people in endeavouring to collect it 
Again, of the 87,1 14 acres of land whose 
occupancy right had to be sold in the 
three years between iSS'^SS to 1889*90 
in default of payment of current revenue, 
‘39-849 acres had to be bought in by 
government at a nominal price for 
w.ant of bidders, and 47,265 acres 
were sold to others ; that is to say. in 
round numbers, hdf the land at its prcsint 
assessment was not found to be worth 
cultivating, for the agricultund population 
is tlciibc enough to ucihse it ah if it were 
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fa>rly assessed.’ Taking a period of lii 
years, Mr. Rogers calculated that the 
property, personal and real, of 840,715 
defaulters was sold by auction, the former 
fetching 2,959,906 Rupees only, ‘The 
occupancy right was sold in 1.963.564 
acres, of which the large proportion of 
1,174,358 acres had to be bought in by 
government at nominal prices These 
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{»ne-eighth of the whole agriciilturnl popu- 
lation of the Madras Presidency have been 
sold out of house and home within the 
course of only 1 1 years, and for the simple 
offence of their having been unable fo 
meet the high land revenue demands of 
the government. Indeed, it is hardly 
credible that owing to these high assess- 
ments about 16 per cent, of the so-called 
occupied land in the Madras Presidency 
remains waste, for it cannot be paid 
for. 

Bombay has not fared better. The 
Dcccan Ryots Commission (1S78) repro- 
duced the following passage from one of 
the early Settlement Reports : ‘The over- 
eslitnale of the capabilities of the Decoin. 
acted upon by our early collectors, dmineil 
the country of its agricultunil capital, and 
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accouiu for the poverty and distress iv 
w hiHi the cultivating population li.isexer 
since been plunged.’ In a minuie, of 
the Go\einment of Bombay, on the report 
of the Collector of Sol.ipore for 1S72-73, 
Air Dacosta, informs us, it is stated . ‘The 
Government has read, with much concern, 
the opinion expressed by the Collectoi as 
to the undue pressure of the revised rates, 
ui consequence of which a laige quantity 
of land has been put up for sale in default 
of revenue, much of which found no pur- 
chasers ’ If Bombay authorities aie to be 
believed in, about half of the arable land 
theie IS not yet thought worthy of cultiva- 
tion The N -W. P., tlie Punjab, and the 
Central Provinces all smart under equally 
unreasonable assessment It would be 
foolish to question in the face of this 
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consensus of opinion ihe fact that at^n- 
cultural distress has everywhere followed 
a high rate of assessments. 

The extreme smallness of the holdings 
IS also regarded in some quarters as one of 
the many c<uises of agricultural distress 
‘Millions cling with a despairing grip 
writes Sir W. W. Hunter, ‘to ihcir half 
acre of earth a*p\ece under burden of rach- 
rcnt and usury.’ This state is a necessarv 
corollary to the disproportionately largn 
number of people that are obliged to fol 
low agriculture for their lixelihood 

One of the chief causes of the pitiahh 
situ ition of the Indian agriculturists, 

Dr Voelcker, is his want of eiiierpri'-t 
Just as soon as he gets beyond starvation 
point, he sits down at home and begin" to 
lake the world e.isy. We are told that 
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that to uhich John linght attributed t/it* 
po\crtyof Ird.uul «ipplies as well m India 
‘Ireland is idle, therefore she starves' 
There may be a bit of truth in this, for 
poverty, insufficiency of food, and the 
oppression of a tropical sun not only in- 
capacitate a man for any enterprise but also 
seriously interfere with his power of 
work A half fed ryot cannot be ex- 
pected to riv«il the energies of an English 
peasant or a Scotch ciofier, and, as for 
enterprise, it requires considerable outfa) 
of capital, which he has not got to sp ire 
And what about those millions of people 
who always hover between life and death, 
who never get beyond the starvation point, 
and to whose cottage no sunshine ever 
comes ^ To call them idle is to bring m 
question the evidence of sociology and 
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anthropology, and to assert boldly that 
preservation of the species is a forgotten 
instinct with the Indian people. 

Extravagant w.iste in ueddings or s?'a(//i 
ceremonies is not an insignificant factor 
in the condition of the Indian rjoc. 
Traditions of centuries are not things to 
be easily eradicated, and he must be a bold 
man indeed uho would venture to over- 
ride them. Religious beliefs have strangely 
commingled with social usages in this 
country, <uid have been crystallised together 
into superstitions by the process of ages. 
And in all Hindu India no greater motive 
power to action ever e.\ibts ilian these. 
Generally abatemious and obliged by cir- 
cumsl.inces to lead a most simple life, ilie 
Indian peas int i> bound by his social 
surroundings to open his purse-strings 
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whenever any appeal to either tradition or 
superstition is made. He cannot resist 
the temptation of being liberal, however 
h.ird up he may be otherwise, on the 
oocasion of offering sacrificial cakes to 
the manes of his departed fathers or 
when gi\ mg his daughters away in mar- 
riage Any of these ceremonies is sure 
either to e\haust all his little c.ipital, if he 
ever had it, or to land him m debts 
from which it becomes well-nigh im- 
possible for him to extiicate himself The 
frequency of these ceremonies has made 
the Indian rjot almost a stranger to thrift 
and pro\idence 

Indiscriminate charity and the joint- 
family sjsteni are also held by some as 
fruitful sources of much social miser) 
All o\er the land, a \ast number of 
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people are supporie<l by munificient reli- 
gious enclownienis «iml voUintai'y chant)% 
and .1 still vaster number depend upon 
brother-help for their sustenance. In a 
country where charily has considerably 
usurped the place of religion, and wliere 
popul.uion is so numerous as to le.ive 
no sufficient room for self-help, these are 
necessary conditions of existence which 
cannot possibly be eliminated. Yet it is 
idle to deny ib.u they generate much idle- 
ness amongst the humble recipients 
of these favours, and swell the number of 
begg.irs to a hopeless extent. Anybociv 
who has seen our holy cities and places of 
pilgnm.ige, or a Hindu fair like the one 
rtcriuly held at .\lUhabad or Hurdwar 
knows the larire of beggars that m- 

liiem and t.ike an nmount of pride ui 
13 
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ihcii Ignoble profession '1 he redund incj 
of the agiieuliural market to winch p isbing 
atienuon has been drawn moie llian onee 
aj> nil compels man) people to stalk idl) 
about duuiig the hours of labour all 
o\er India 

We are also told that modern Indian 
pe isants have generall) Itaint to h\e 
abo\ e their means and that a little learn- 
ing and ambition huve killed a good num- 
ber of them for their ancestral occupations 
burel) faults like these can be found here 
and there out of the Iieleiogeneous masses 
of the Indian people , and unhappil) the 
import itions of many cheap foreign goods 
are throwing before them temptations of 
no ordinar\ kind , \et no grosser libel upon 
the whole class well known foi its un- 
wearied assiduity cane\ei be conceued or 
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nintert.iiiied and such opinions need only to 
be contemptuously dismissed. 

The cursed habit of drink, it is main- 
tained by many intelligent people, is nearly 
at the root of the e.visting state of social 
distress. Just as the publicans followed in 
the wake of Rome’s victorious armies, so 
in India too this habit has quickly followed 
every fresh success of the Brilisii bayonet. 

, It is a commonplace observation that drink 
is at eternal feuds with thrift and provi- 
dence. 

Again, not a small part of the sufferings 
of the people owes its origin to the sjstem 
prevailing in our Courts of Justice. The 
Stamps Act is inexorable, and *ilie man of 
the law’ is abroad. Justice is dispensed at a 
very high price w hilc the elements of finality 
arc\as a rulc\ invariably w anting. Litigatiou^ 
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litigation, litigation—all round liitgaiioni 
The mukiejir and his touterare tiveryuhere 
(n er the land, and the meshes of British 
l.iw .ire too fine for anybody to escape. 
Besides, litigation imports a 7est and .in 
einul.iiion ^vhich one cannot expect e^en 
in legalised gambling. 1 he fascin.ition 
of law has permeated even the lowest strata 
of society, and like the Irish cottier, the 
Indian peasant delights in ‘entering his 
neighbour in the law’ , and then nothing 
IS big enough for the capacious pockets 
of our lawyeis. Undoubtedly this oiit- 
l.indish spirit of lushing to the courts of 
justice is a canker to society whicli most 
imperatively requires to be removed. 

It is also held in some respectable 
quarters that *a country which exports 
both crops and manure must be declining 
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nn fertility’, and India btin<» one of such 
countries, as Dr. Vodcker admits it to be, 
is giadually becoming poorer. We are 
further told by the consulting chemist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England tll.it 
cattle m.mure is very badly managed 
here and that the land is made to go on 
producing the s<inie crops from year’s end 
to tear's end with the result that the po- 
tential fertility of the soil is being reduced, 
and the agricultural ^ prospects getting 
gloomier in coiibequeiicc. It will be mere 
presumjitton on our part to deny these 
conclusions of the learned doctor, arri\ eil 
.It after much patient and laborious re- 
search and we do not therefore hesitate 
to siy that not a little of the wretched 
condition that has o\ertaken our pc.isant 
classes ii> due to causes such as these. Dr 
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Vot-lck' r might not unrcnson ihl> ndd tlnU 
the met CISC of the beef citing popiil ition 
rn Indj i wis tipping nt the icry source of 
die ip production 

iTloods droughts ind bliglits ire ilso 
reckoned is no mein foes of the Indiin 
igncuUuril popuHtion Indeed not i 
yeir pisses m which considerible dimige 
IS not done to the stinding crops Some- 
time wholesale destruction of crops is also 
reported 

These then ire the \arious ciuses 
which are supposed to h ive conspired to 
make the life of the Indian peisints worse 
than that of the star\elings of Eist End 
London But above these ill stands tint 
unanswerable fact thit the Indian peasantry 
hi\e never been \ery much well off it 
iny time of our history ind tint their 
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present condition has been their common 
heritage for all time ‘This poverty,’ 
Justice Ranade truly remarks, ‘is an 
old, a very old inheritance’. However 
rose coloured descriptions we may gu-e 
of our early prosperity in the golden days 
that never were, and however much we 
may try to whitewash our traditional 
faults and foibles our peasant population 
has been a rack rented and unhappy class 
of people in all the various stages and 
epochs of Indian histor)% — ever 'the sport 
of fortune, and the plaything of avarice* 

I he causes of this po\erty are deep 
down m the history of the country^ A 
\ariety of physical, economic, and politi- 
cal causes ha\e been moulding the destiny 
of our people since the beginning of Ins 
tory and ha\ e made it now any thing but 
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enviable. Montesquieus famous diciinji 
iliat the physical conditions of a country 
are always the chief determining agents in 
shaping the character of its people, can be 
proved from the ».ase of India alone. The 
sluggish lethargy of its people, due to the 
enervation of tissue and muscle in the 
climate of India, the government of class 
by class, unequal or. mal-distribution of 
wealth, the system of peasant tenantry, 
and every influence that religion and poli- 
tics could exert, have contributed their 
quota to the making of the condition of 
the Indian agricultural labourer as miser- 
able as could be expected from the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The immediate re- 
quiiements of life are neither many nor diffi- 
cult to procure under the warmth of a tropi- 
cal sun, and the fewness of human necessi- 
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ties liere has not been an impotent factor in 
the formation of our national character. 

'Hereditary bondsmen.’ says a Wesi- 
minster Rcvicivcr referring to our masses, 
'their situation has oscillated between 
tl)c oppression of irresponsible despotism 
and llie devastation of bandits and dis- 
banded armies ’ A Quarterly Rct’icwer 
wrote in the same strain in April 1879. 
‘Constant war and revolviiion. raids of 
Pindaris and other marauders, the syste- 
inalip oppression of his own Government, 
and the corruption of its officials, encou- 
raged the rack-rented ryot to livy from 
liand to mouili.’ 

Huckle. in his History of Civilisation^ 
opens a new phase of tlie question and 
la\s down that ’there is no instance on 
record of any lropJC.d country in which 
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the heat of the climate has not caused an 
ibundance of food, and the abundance of 
lood caused an unequal distribution, first 
of ^\ealth, and then of political and 
social power.’ Buckle was neither an 
empiric nor did he delight in overbold 
and hastj’ generalisations, or reckless 
assertions based on mere vague and 
insufficient data, though Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine tried his best to thro^y 
discredit both on the materials he worked 
upon as well as the inferences he drew from 
tnem. Buckle gives us his facts and the 
materials on which he builds his theories. 
On the authority of Manu, our ancient law- 
giver,he sa)sthatm India the very name of 
a labourer as ‘expressive of contempt,’ and 
that *a law ^vas actually made forbidding 
any labourer to accumulate wealth.’ As 
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for tlic imeqinl distribution of uimUIi, 
Buckle s'i\s 'we must expect to find it m 
countries where the labour-m.irkct is ilwa\ s 
redundant,* and from an examination of 
'earliest Indian records which have been 
preserved— records between two and three 
thousind )cars old — w*e find c\idcnce of .1 
state of dungs similar to that which now* 
exists, and which, we may relv upon it, 
ilwaNs has existed ever since the accuimi- 
laiion of wcaltli once fiirly began We find 
the upper cl isses enormously rich, and the 
lower classes miserably poor. We luul 
those by whose I ibourihe we.alth is crcatul, 
recfuing the smallest possible share of 
It , the rcmmulLr being absorbid b\ th»' 
higher ranks in the form tidier of rent 
or of profit ’ 

As for tlic actual wages of tlic .agdcul- 
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tural I ibourcr, these ^^cre the residue of 
^\ h \l httle was left to him after rent, profits 
ind interest Ind been pud Usurj, accord- 
uii^toMr R C Dutt,h IS prevailed in Indu 
from the e irlv Rig Ved i limes Vasisth i, 
Yajnavalhva and Manu all speak of ihe 
lowest legil tiuerest for mone> as 15 per 
cent to tlie Sudras the highest rate fixed 
was 60 per cent for unsecured loans 
And now as to rent In England and 
SLOtUnd sijs Mr Buckle, ‘ihe rent pmd 
b) the cultivator for the use of land is es 
till! ited m round numbers tedding one 
f irm with another, it a fourth of the gross 
produce In France the average proper 
tion IS ibout a third , while in the United 
bt lies of North America It is well known 
to be much less and indeed in some p'lrts 
to be mertl) nomuiil But m India the 
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tcgal rent, that is, the lowest rate re- 
cognised by the law and usage of the 
country is one-half of the produced 
Buclde evidently was very wrong here, for 
one-si\th of the produce was the standaVd 
rent in Ancient India It is much to be 
regretted that he did not read any other 
Hindu authority than Manu. The con- 
clusion he draws from these facts is. how- 
ever, true, — that the reward of the labour- 
ers was very small in proportion to the 
rewaid received by the upper classes ’ 

•\\ hen inequality of wealth once com- 
mences, savsjohn Stuart Mill, *m .1 com- 
munny not constantly engaged in repairin''’ 
In mdusirv the injuries of foriuiiL*. its 
.uhances are gigantic . the great m.isscs of 
wealth swallow up the sm.dler. 1 he Roman 
bmpirc uUimatdv became coveted wnh 
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the very landed pobsebsious of a compaid* 
lively few fdiniltes, for whose luxury, and 
btill more for whose ostentation, the most 
costly products were raised,while the culti- 
\aiors of the soil were slaves, or small 
tenants in a nearly servile condition.' 
This was exactly what also happened in 
ancient and mediaeval India, and us long 
as the distribution of wealth goes on un- 
equally, this shall continue to be the banci , 
and curse of this unhappy l.uid. 

Malthus has also some very pertine^tt 
rem.irks to make upon this engrossing 
topic. He says that liie tendency to early 
marriages jironijned every person to enter 
into this siatt^ who could look forward to 
the slightest chance of being able to main- 
i.iin a family. The natural consequence 
of this was that ‘the loner classes of people 
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is ere reduced to extreme poverty, and 
were compelled to adopt the most frugal 
and scanty mode of subsistence.' He 
further adds that *evciy failure in the crops 
from imfavuunible seasons was felt most 
seserely.' Though Megaslhenes affirms 
that famine h<is never visited India .md 
that 'there has never been a general scar- 
cil\ in the supply of nourishing food,’ there 
occurred a famine in Magadha in the reign 
of Chandnigupla when many respectable 
people were compelled to shift their abo<le. 
About .}50 A. U. another severe famine 
broke out in C.ishmere, during the reign 
ul runjm.i, Ilui these were few and f.ir 
between, one in a century at most 
Malthus <juotc> from Sir William Jones* 
ir.insl.ition of the Insittnics of Iliudu 
Lixu' sj.nc instaiKcs in which a 
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liralim.ms appc.ir to have tlonc ‘impur%' 
.ukI unl.iwful acts’ to seek a remedy against 
f.imishing in times of distiess. One in- 
stance we give here. ‘Viswamiira too, 
than whom none knew better the disiinc'- 
tions between virtue <ind vice, resolved* 
when he was perishing with hunger, to 
eat the haunch of a dog, which he had 
received from a Chandnla * On this 
Maltluis very truly lemaiks 'If these 
great and virtuous men of the highest 
class, whom all persons were under the 
obligation of assisting, could be reduced 
to such estremities, we may easily con- 
jecture what must have been the sufferings 
of the lowest class ’ 

Ifihis wasthe condition of the Indian 
pe.isaiitry under the Native Rule, how 
much worse was it undci the .Mahometan 
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Government it is difficult to concei\e. 
Bernier, who remained in India for some 
years during the reign of Shall Jehan, thus 
gives us a picture of the times in his valu- 
able Travels in ike Mnghal Empire. ‘We 
have seen liow in the Iniies the gold anci 
silver disappear in consequence of the ty- 
ranny of Timariots (Jagirdars), Governors, 
and Revenue contractors — a tyranny which 
even the monarch, if so disposed, has no 
means of controlling in provinces not con- 
tiguous to his capital — a tyranny often 
so excessive as to deprive the peasant an 1 
the artisan of the necessaries of life, and 
then to die of misery and exhaustion — i 
tyranny owing to which those wretchel 
people either have no children at all, or 
have them only to endure the .igonies of 
starvation, and to die at a lender age -a 
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tyranny, in fine, that drives ihe cultivator 
of the soil from his wretched home to 
some neighbouring stale, in hoj)es of find- 
ing milder treatment, or to the army, 
where he becomes tlie servant of some 
trooper. As the ground is seldom tilled 
otherwise than by compulsion, and as no 
person is found willing and able to repair 
the ditches and canals for the conveyance 
of water, it happens that the whole country 
is badly cultivated, and a great part ren- 
dered unproductive from the want of ir- 
rigation ’o ‘To draw from the soil all the 
money we can, though the peasant should 
starve or abscond,' is, Bernier tells us, the 
guiding principle with the contemporane- 
ous Revenue contractors. 

a lietnter^s Itavels (Constable's Oriental Miscellan> , 
\ol 1 ) |ip 336 37. 
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, In the reign of Humayoon, about 1556 
A. D., a terrible famine broke out in tlie 
Eastern provinces. Buclauni, a great 
histori.in, says, that ‘men ate their own 
kind, <ind the appearance of the famished 
sviffcrers was so hideous that one could 
scarcely look upon them.’ Abul EazI say.s 
referring to this famine, ‘men were driven 
to the extremity of eating each other and 
some formed themselves into p<irties to 
c.irry off lone individuals for their food.* 
Two centuries later, on the eve of the 
British conquc'it. another famine occured 
and lasted for tw’o years (i 737-1 73S). A 
Jesuit writer says that 'it is impossible 
for him to describe the misery to which 
he was witness during the famine', and the 
description which he gives of it and of the 
mortality which it occasioned, Is suftici- 
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ently dreadful uiihout further detail 
Another Jesuit, speaking more gener.illj', 
says, ‘every year \\c baptise a thousand 
children, \vhom their parents can no longer 
f^ed, or who, being likely to die, are sold 
to us by their mothers, in Older to get rid 
of them.’ 

Speaking of the time of Warren Hastings 
and the e.xaggerated notion about Indian 
wealth that filled the imagination of even 
astute men of business in those da>s, 
Macaulay pertinently remarks ' ‘Nobody 
seemed to be aware of what nevertheless 
was most undoubtedly the truth, that 
India was a poorer country than countries 
which in Europe arc reckoned poor, than 
Ireland, for example, or than Portugal ’ 
The notorious Debi Singh who was Hast- 
ings’ age"t for oppiessing the people of 
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J^^orthern Bengal was quoted by Edmund 
Burke in the last century to say that the 
effects of the husbandmen of Rungpore 
were ‘only a little earthenware, and their 
houses only a handful of straw.’ Colorifel 
Broughton, writing in 1S09 from the Camp 
of the Sindhia, thus describes the condition 
of the Mahratta people : 'when grain is 
dear, hundreds of poor families are driven 
to the most distressing shifts to obtain a 
b<»re subsistence. At such times I have 
often seen women and children employed 
in picking out the undigested grains of corn 
from the dungol the different animals .about 

the camp I was returning from a 

ride the other morning, when two miser- 
able looking women followed me for 
charily : each had a little infant in her 
arms : and one of them repeatedly offered 
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to sdl licrs for the triflin)^ sum of iwn 
rupee**;.’ 

Tl*,c above ]>rove beyond doubt tlj.it 
the condition of the peasantry under 
IM'aliometan rule and even in the be^jinninjj 
of this century was distressing enough. 
It only remains for us now to add that 
under British ‘administration the misery 
lias only deepened, the pinch of poverty 
hris become the most galling, the whole 
peasantry have sunk into the most de« 
graded condition of cooHes, and the 
country brought to the verge of ruin. The 
sunsliine and the ray of liope and prosperity 
tliat according to Arrian, Megasthenes^ 
Nicolode Conti, Barbosa. Ibn Batuta and 
Elphinstone now and then smiled upon 
native cottages under Hindu and Maho- 
metan rule have now entirely disappeared. 
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Jn the language of John Bright, ‘the 
people of India arc in a state of poverty, 
and of deciy, unexampled in the annals 
of the country under their native rulers.’ 
Years ago, the late Mr. Robert Knig^u 
after opening the columns of his piper, 
the London Statesman, for tlie discussion 
of this subject arrived at this deliberate 
conclusion * ‘What the Government and the 
people of England have to wake up to, 
IS the fact that instead of British rule 
having enriched the people of India, it 
has reduced the masses of them to a 
poverty so abject as to be nearly in- 
crethble.’ The reasons for all tins have 
already been specified before to the best 
of our understanding. 

Now how long sh dl we fiounder in this 
slo igh of D.i-.pond ? Shall there be no 
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end of this, protracted night of our. 
misery ? 

Various persons^ liowcver, have suggest- 
ed \ arious reforms. There have been no 
end of Morrison’s Fills and panaceas pres- 
cribed as lemedies. And as the social 
canker grows apace, drastic measures Iiave 
also been invented and proposed. Man's 
fertile brain has been fully laid under con- 
tribution, and intellectual speculation of all 
kinds has not been slow to add its quota 
to the general confusion of ideas. Some 
of these are of such a puerile and foolish 
nature that they will not bear examination. 
Others are so difhcult of execution and 
would involve such complications and un- 
certainties that they may safely be let 
alone. Only, only a few of these seem to 
be somewhat feasible and are therefore 
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tion of a colony somewhere within the 
Empire for the willing and surplus 
population of the more crowded provinces 
and, effectual checLs should be placed 
upon the unreasonable multiplication of the 
peasant classes 

5 A sound knowledge of agriculture 
should be spread broadcast o\er the 
countr), and more works of irrigation, 
drainage, and embankments should be 
taken up in liand by the Go\ eminent 

6 The revi\ ification of the pauchayct 
uid the introduction of a Poor Law in 
India 

7 The re-adjiistmciu and reduction of 
t i\“,iion, direct and indirect 

An cficcu\c s>stcm of nation il educa- 
tion IS somclinit-s pronounced to be one of 
iliLgre iKst rcmcdits to wholes ilcpovcrt). 
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curred by thcMU either for buying seed-, 
grain, or meeting contingencies, or for any 
unforeseen exigencies, is sometimes ruin- 
ous Once a debt incurred, — and our people 
are always liable to run into debts — it is 
not at all easy to get out of u, for the poor 
rvot IS required to pay a high rate of 
interest, in most cases beyond his means, 
and not on rare occasions this interest is 
also reproductive Loan with compound 
interest is an every-day affair all over 
India This oftentimes means the ruin or 
the insolvency of entire families In the 
Presidency of Bombay, where the evil 
reaches its high-watei mark, and where 
we may find a ‘whole population of pau- 
pers, hopelessly meshed in the webs of 
userers,’ nothing is more sadly and urgent- 
1> required by the peasantry than protec- 
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. ion a-jaiubt moiicy-Iendcrij; for. the various 
Deccan Agricultural Relief Acts, and the 
Insolvency Act notwithstanding, the ex.ic- 
lions of the money-lenders continue to be 
most severe and cruel. It is a heart-rertd- 
ing sight to see our peasantry unable to 
Slave olT their creditors for any length of 
time, closely pursued with crimin.d intimi- 
dation and by b.rdiiTs people, plunge at 
last into worse debts or rot in tlie ci\ i! jails. 
The Land Improxements .\ct .ind the 
Agricultural Loans Act, though \ery well- 
mtamng measures in theinselxes, are to ail 
nUcnts and purposes mere dc.id leUcr‘<, 
and ha\e laded toolferany substantial re- 
bel i‘» those cl tsses which sulfcr most from 
want of capital. Takaxi adxances .»re 
grudgingly gixeit. and those never hithc 
light time- If money must be hwi lo ked 
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ilu* L.iult' anil lvi*ci> the wolf au.iy from ih«: 
door, ilic pcMsaiit h.us no other aliern.ilive 
than to to the •jjoinbeen nun' .mil '.ubnut 
to all Ins e.N.icling terms. Debt is the very 
prth and nurrow of the eMreme wretched- 
ness of the peasant population of India. 

To relieve our poorer people from the 
necessity of going to Shylock’s counter, 
efforts have been ni.ide from time 
to time to est.iblish agricultural banks 
in These banks are required to 

meet the pecuniary demands of our 
agricultural population with very accommo- 
dating rates of interest. Anybody con- 
versant with the contemporary history of 
continental Europe, moie specially with 
that of Germany and Italy, need not be re- 
minded how the people’s banks have 
considerably changed the material con- 
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dilion of the pe.ibantry in those countries 
in quite recent times. Sir Raymond W est, 
a name universally respected in India, 
recently expressed a hope that similar 
b.inUs would be the me<ins of India's ‘socwd 
reformation.' A correspondent, writing to 
‘India’ in April 1S92, predicted that ‘agri- 
cultural banks, properly maiMgcd. would 
be the salvation of Indku’ Sir William 
Wedderburn tried his best, while in India, 
to bung the subject wiihin the spliere 
of practical politics and htis deser\ed 
well of the country. Bui the then Secre- 
tary of Slate for India not countenancing 
this ‘innotalion,’ the whole matter fell 
through ,ind collapsed. Since then, efforts 
though rather of a half-hearted .ind sp.Ls- 
inodic nature, Iia\e now and then been 
renewed, but to no puqjosc. 
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Sir Edward Buck admits that the 'idea 
of Government being the money-lender 
to the agricultural classes is an indigen- 
ous one. The money-lender has taken 
the place of Government.' But why tlien 
does the Government submit to this 
oppressive usuipation and does not wiest 
from the hands of these userers one of 
its most sacred duties^ it is impossible 
to see. Our Government has not, we 
regret to point out, moved an inch in 
the matter and seems to turn a deaf ear to 
all wise counsels. Nor, not until the 
Government comes forward would it be 
entuely safe to ‘depiive the soil of pro- 
ductive power by stopping the trade of 
the money-lender.' Heavy pressure must 
indeed be brought to bear upon it that it 
may look upon this question in a fa\ oui- 
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able light. When we remember that the 
entire capital for these banks will, in all 
human probability^ most willingly be sub- 
scribed to by the existing money-lending 
classes themselves, and that our GoveriV 
ment will have nothing more to do than to 
extend to them its gurantee, its position of 
masterly inactivity appears indeed as an 
inexplicable riddle. 

As regards the fourth, it iS admitted on 
.ill iiands that internal cnugraiion is yet 
f.ir from reaching its normal si.ue. Sir 
Charles Elliott ha.s told us that the pro- 
vince of Ass.mi is itself capable of provid- 
mg food to a large comingeiu of people 
who compl.iin of scant liMiig to-day \ 
colonv of indigent Bong dis .ind IJen.iri^ 
founded in Ass, mi wouhl go i great 
way m solving provinen! poverty. Cen- 
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tral Provinces and liurm.iii are also 
very attractive places and ought to draw 
people from the N.-W. Provinces and con- 
tiguous districts- The excellent work that 
ih being done in the Tennyson Colony 
founded by Mr. Arnold White, and in 
Mauricio in the province of Buenos Ayres 
established by Baron Hirsch, ought to be 
always before our mind. No scheme of 
solitary emigration will take with our 
^countrymen. For, likea community of bees, 
to use the figurative expression of I\Ir. 
White.we would prefer the idea of swarming 
together to a new hive instead of migrat- 
ing like single or married swallows. 
General Booth once held out large hopes 
of founding a big industrial colony 
for the people of the over-crowded parts 
of India We believe the failure of similar 
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schemes of the Salvation Army else- 
where has induced the General to abandon 
the idea for the present But is 
lliere nobody else to try it ^ At one 
time in the historj of the world, the Indo- 
Ar) ans have been the most forward of all 
peoples in colonising, now India lags 
c\en behind Ital> in the matter of emi 
grition The history of the English 
settlers in C ipc Colony and Australia, 
of the Germ ins in South Africa, and of 
the ScandiiuM ms in Minnesota ought to 
in^)irc us all with hope and contidcnce 
But the hand'is wanting to undertake such 
a gigantic task of national well-being 
And as for the last suggestion con- 
t lined in the fourth propos.1l, u is due to 
ii\ to sa) ihu b> efilciual checks to 
population we do not want to bring m the 
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.ncl of the Le'(isl.uurc to our purpose, but 
le.ive them to be evolved out of the liijiher 
.igenciebofeduc.iiioii and genera! enligiiien' 
nient. None but the wearer knows where 
il>e shoe pinche*?', and our peasanliy are 
beginning to feel that a numerous progeny 
— often the result of chlUhmnrriage and 
soda! imprudence — arefiuJtful sources of 
much misery and unhappiness. In the 
absence of many automatic checks on 
over-population, such as war and pesii-' 
lence, the population has gone on multi- 
plying without a thought of its destiny. 
It is a crime to marry and beget 
children and then stoically let them 
die of starvation^ ‘Poverty’ sa\s John 
S. Mill, ‘like most social evils, exists 
because men follow their brute in- 
stincts without due. consideraUQiu’ Qur 
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pe<isatury, or for the matter of that, those 
of us wlio cannot afford the luxury of 
marrying, ought to be schooled in the 
wholesome doctiinesof Malthusand taught 
to g.ither sufficient cour.ige to withstafid 
that ubiquitous being — the Indian match- 
maker, We do not like to go in for whole- 
s.ile restriction of marriage or any restric- 
tions equivalent to those c'cisling in some 
of tlie German States, but we wish them 
.done to marry vs ho understand .vnd appre- 
ci/Ue the grave icspoiisibilities of married 
lile, and are in a position to maintain a 
f.imily. Only, our contention is, let marriages 
be contracted sparingly. 

Now. as for the fifth, that lliere is much 
room for improvement in our agricultural 
conditions no ihinkmg man will care to 
deny. Our cattle urine and animal bones 
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ire never utilised for the purposes of 
m inure — though the former h is been found, 
on inilysis, to be m no wiy inferior lo 
thit of English cattle, and tliough 8 lakhs 
worth of bones are annually shipped away 
from India for the benefit of foreign 
fields The Cassia loftaand the Argemonc 
vtexteana, which Mr T N Mukliarji in- 
forms us, contain a large amount of potent 
manunal wealth, are allowed to ‘rot and 
moulder without so much as a thought being 
given to utilise them , the refuse of large 
cities — a considerable source of manure — is 
also-allowed to pollute the water of rivers 
and to fill the air with its poisonous exhala- 
tion ’ Then our manure is always ex 
posed to the fierce sun and the heavy 
ram, besides being burnt in large quantities 
rn fieu of luef These are lacts overwhei’ni 
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cnouijh to convince evcrv body of the 
qrLit need of reform in this line The 
\gricuUuril Dep'irtment is busy with Lind 
Record fids, ind does not like to stir itself 
witii the more serious question of our 
in mure supply ‘This question Dr 

Voelcker s'i\ s, is indissolubly bound up 
with the welUbeing nnd even the hire c\is- 
lence of the people of Iiuin ’ Mr Hume* 
whcnhcwss i secrenrv to the Govern 
meiU of Indn in the Depirtment of 
\^ricuUure% declired* ih il ‘with proper 
m muring md proper uUige, ever) icre, 
broidl) spe\k»ng» of the 1 md m iht 
couivtr) c \\\ be m ule to v leld 30 so 
or 70 per Cent, more of ever) kind of 
tn'p ihm It »l present produces uid 
with i fuliv corres, wilding mere is? m 
the pr«)Sil'» of eukiv Uioiu Yet iiobodv 
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bucms to give a thought 10 this most im- 
portant subject. 

Considerable ignorance also prevails as 
to the proper biecding and keeping of 
ca'itle. An insufficiency of grazing grounds, 
asad^\antof any veterinary knowledge, 
a general dearth of fodder crops, together 
with the uncertainty of rainfall and scarcity 
of water, are sufficient impediments to 
better husbandry. Ag.iin, the theory of 
the rotation of crops m.iy not be quite un- 
known amongst our agricultural labourer^, 
still foreign demands necessitate the grow- 
ing of the same crops in the same soil from 
year to year. Sir James Caird said in the 
Famine Commission Report, ‘crop follows 
crop without intermission, so that Indian 
agriculture is becoming simply a process 
of exhaustion. ’ Fhen again seed's are not 
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always very carefully selected, nor is the 
use of drills widely resorted to in India 
M Grandeau, unquestionably the best 
living agricultural authority in France, has 
pointed out what a vast amount of loss ns 
Giuscd by sowing by hand instead of us- 
ing .1 drill The destruction of crops by 
insects imposes also a heavy loss upon the 
agriculturists, ‘Now,’ says Sir Edward 
lJuck, ‘It IS bcHcvtd that at least one per 
cent of the annual crop of wheat is de-»* 
trp\ed by wceviK. The conclusion is iha 
2 millions of inaunds of wheat worth, say. 
5 millions of Kupces, arc devoted every 
ytar to the loovl of .i not very* intercsiing 
little insLCl.’ 'I here irc m my other igri- 
cultur il pest*, doin^ h irni to inmimerible 
,jriuiv All these go i Ion,* w ly m t,\, 
plnmn^wliy the V lelds of o ir eryoa ire so 
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tixtreinely low and inrerior to iliosc of 
4)ther countries. 1 1 bushels of grain, ic 
has been calculated, are produced per 
icre in India as compared with 30 in 
Esicjland and 40 in Scotland, 

We are told on the authority of Sir 
James Cuird again that if one bushel an 
acre could be added to the produce of the I n- 
dian fields. It would feed 22 millions of 
people more. Sir W.W. Hunter shows that 
to meet the increase of population all that 
Is required is to add one and a half busliel 
per cent, a year to the present lateof 
produce. In the face of such statements 
and facts, is it not our paramount duty 
to enlighten our agricultural labourers 
on these vital points, and to do all in 
our power to popularise the fundament- 
al of. din. srj/mn/t, of. aigi'.- 
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culture amongst all sections of our people ? 
The Celestial Empire and the Laud of the 
Rising Sun, besides the Western countries, 
might yield very valuable suggestions in 
connection ^\ilh this subject. 

Our agricultural population is a very 
intelligent cla.-^s and they will be founil 
very good matcri.tls to be worked up- 
on. Mr. 11. H. Risley writes: 'within 
the range of subjecu of which he (the 
Indian \illagcr) h.is person.d knowledge. 
In; IS considerably more intelligent, than 
the English agricultural hbourcr.'o ‘Al- 
though, ’s.-\\ Sir John Strachey, ‘uneducat- 
ed .mil supcr'^uvioiis to a degree unknown 
in the moit ignorant countries of Kurop*, 
the igricuUurd dishes .ire cert.unly not 

• C « w'-rj/T I lav i 

A1 U ^ 'lot *»' 
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inferior in iiuclHgeiice to the peasants of 
our own country’. Colonel Slceman count- 
ed among the Indian peasantry some of 
the best men be ever knew. Anytliing 
that is likely to improve agriculture is suie 
to add considerably to the national wealth, 
and no opportunity should ever be missed 
of educating the peasant classes in the m) s- 
teiies of their own profession and making 
the best of their native intelligence. 

Sir Henry S. Maine has clearly proved 
what a great power for good was t^he 
panchayet in ancient India. All the ad- 
\ant.iges of a duly-constituted court was to 
be obtained there from without the ruin- 
ous expensiveness of our modern piocesses 
of securing justice. If costly litigation i'’ 
to be avoided theie is only one way out of 
it, and that by reviving the panchayet and 
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giving to it quasi-judicial powers, both civi 
and crimin.il, similar to what have been 
conferred upon the Prussian commun.d 
councils recently. 

Regarding Poor Laws we cannot do 
better than quote the following remarks of 
John Stuart Mill : *I conceive it to be highly 
desirable that the certainty of subsistence 
should be held out by law to the destitute 
able-bodied, r.ither than their rehef should 
depend on voluntar>' charity. In the first 
place, charity almost .ilways does too much 
or loo little , it lavishes its bounty in one 
place, and leaves people to starv e in an- 
other. Secondly, since the State must 
necessarily provide subsistence for the 
criminal poor while undergoing punish- 
ment. not to do the s.une for the poor who 
ha\e not otTemIcd L to gi\e a premium on 
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crime. And l.istly» if the poor arc left to 
individual charity, a vast amount of men- 
dicity is inevitable. What the State may 
and should abandon to private charity, is the 
tt\sk of distinguishing between one case of 
real necessity and another. Private charity 
can give more to the more deserving. The 
State must act by general rules. It can- 
not undertake to discriminate between the 
deserving and the undeserving indigent. 
It owes no more than subsistence to the 

first, and can give no less to the last 

There is probably no country in which, by 
varying the means suitably to the charac- 
ter of the people, a legal provision for the 
destitute might not be made compatible 
with the observance of the conditions 

I 

necessary to its being innocuous.’ 
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Great nations are never impoverishf?d 
by private, though they sometimes are by 
public, prodigality and misconduct’. sa>s 
Adam Smith The impoverishment of 
India by ‘public prodigality and miscon- 
duct IS the charge we are now about to 
lay to the .account of our Anglo-Indian 
adniimstration M.iny unh,ipp> factors .is 
h i\ e been noticed m the pret lous pages, 
h u e conspired to m.ike the condition of the 
Indian people one of extreme distress but 

oier .and .abotc them .disi.md the iinine- 
diue causes of our pov erl> — high lax.a- 
tioii the w.iste of large sums of money 
111 unproductue works, and the h-n 
to ^ 
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dr'iniaye of our money lo foreign coun- 
tries — the effects of an unsympathetic alien 
domin Uion. 

Jl js essentjaJ /or a proper presentation 
of the case to cast a retrospective look be- 
hind, and to give a huiried outline to our 
readers of that phase of Indian economical 
liistory which has been primarily affected 
by the change of governments 

Hindu India — or India before the nth 
century — was divided into a number of 
more or less petty States and Principal- 
ities like the Italy of the Middle Ages 
To calculate the revenues of the several 
dynasties of kings who ruled simultane- 
ously m India is an hopeless task but 
from the Institutes of Manu — that invalu- 
able mine of ancient Indian histoty — and 
fcatii dta imfrugsoffoieign annahsts, specr- 
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ally of Strabo — one of the most reliable of 
Greek historians, — we gather that the 
Himiu kings derived iheir revenue chielly 
from (i) land, (2) customs and e\cise 
duties, and (3) license tax 

1 he demand upon the land, like the tithe 
in Europe consisting m a certain propor- 
tion, varied from one-twelfth to one-sixth 
of the produce of the field, ‘according to 
the sod and the labour necessary to culti- 
\ lie It o This was the only big item 
of pyblic revenue Commodities of trade, 
natural productions, and manufactures 
were ver) ligiitl) taxed Tiie imposition 
on petty trader^ and shop-keepers was 
onl\ nominal Beside:, these, the king 

* Minu Pira»ir% \ isiitlia, llauj n>aiu, -md \ jshnu 
v\l ^ vt il c N vih lau d t'le i>rinla c Uic V jj of 
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was eniitlecl to 20 pei cent, of the profit of 
dll sales, to all unclaimed property, half of 
all precious minerals, and a right of pre- 
emption in some descriptions of goods An 
‘income-tax was also temporal ily imposed 
during the closing days of Hindu Power 
When on a few exceptional occasions, the 
kings proportion of the crop ^\as raised 
to one-half, as vve hdie alluded to in the 
preceding chapter, it included, of course, 
\anous taxes and cesses, some falling 
direcih upon the land, and others more or 
less circuitously affecting tlie cultivation’ . 
but the poorer classes were alwajs exemp- 
ted from all such taxes We .ire nowhere 
told that the land revenue was used is a 
screw, or e\cr exceeded an equitable colkc- 
iion or interfered with the living of the 
poor or fell b) the people as an umnili* 
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gcUcd burden Manu and other law givers 
of Indii have considered the excessive 
greed of kings as irreligious Hiouen 
Thsang who visited India in the 7th 
century \ D , tells us, in corroboration of* 
this that taxation was always very light in 
ancient India Alberuni, in the nth cen- 
tur) , had the same evidence to give 

And we till know how the Hindu kings 
disposed of their revenue — m large chan- 
ties, ui building temples, m patronage to the 
Brahmins, in widening the rangeofhuman 
knowledge, in helping to establish arts 
and inanufactuies, m pe ice establishments, 
and when occisioiis needed, m little 
wars It IS recorded of the Panda\as 
that they cut ro ids over mountain gorges 
and built bridges over unfordable streams 
Asokas works of irrigation, his caravan- 
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ser.ub, hib hospit.ils, ciispLiisaricb, and 
Unuersiiies are matters of history. 
Vikramaditya’s patronage to men of 
letters is well-known wJierever tlie Instory 
of literature is studied R.ima's anxious 
solicitude for the good of his people stands 
unrivalled, and shines above eveiy thing 
recorded of either Alfred, or Peter, the 
Great A number of good ro.ids and quite 
a large catalogue of works of public utiht}' 
are ascribed to him, besides that famous, 
geological sructure, the Adam s Bridge, 
which IS ignorantly supposed to have been 
built by his camp follow ers Nine in 
every ten Hindu kings have spent large 
sums of money m sinking wells and plant- 
ing trees along the public highwa)S In 
times of distress or seasons of scarcity, 
thc5' stretched their helping hands to the 
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relief of their subjects* sufferinj^s. As for 
security of life and property, there can- 
not be found in the whole raii'je of our 
literature or folh-lore anything compl.uning 
of its \S4mt, On the other h.ind it \\ou1d 
appear from all trustworthy records that 
in <incient India more attention was paid 
to bLCuring peace and order in society 
th.in IS done to-day. 

Let us t.ike a big leap. I'lie Iiuh.iof the 
Great Mogul was a compact .ind consider- 
abje Empire. Through the untiring l.ibours 
of Mcijsr-* Edward Thomas, St.mley Lane- 
Poole. General Cunningham, and 11 G 
Keene, the most eminent Indian mimis- 
m iiists of our lime, we have bet-n able to 
get at some f.iir idea of what tiit^ Enijure 
) u-UUd to tile cotter » of the rimund"-. 

1 hough there aeeins to be muwh coufuaion 
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in the accounts given by each one of the 
above, and though not unfrequently one of 
them IS seen contradicting the other, it 
appe irs from their investigations that the 
afctually realised revenue of the Mogul 
Emperors, from the accession of Akbar 
down to the death of Aurangzebe, for 
a period covering more than a century, 
did not average more than 30 crores of 
Rupees a-year We dismiss the state* 
ments made on this point by such 
foreign travellers as Captain Hawkifis, 
who lived at the court of Jehangir and 
to whom the Emperor gave leave to 
establish a factory at Surat, Sir Thomas 
Roe, the ambassador of James I , king of 
England, Bernier who lived with Shah 
Jehan, Dr Broughton whocured the Em- 
perors daughter, and OemeYli Careri, who 
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visited the camp of Aurangzebe at Galgala 
in 1695, as unieliable, for though all of 
them were, no doubt, venicious chroniclers, 
their statements do not tally \vith one 
another, in spite of Mr. Lane-Poole’s .ft- 
tempt to give them a tone of consistency. 
The discrepancies lobe met ^Mth in their 
writings occur owing to the facts that either 
(i), they must have received e.\aggeraied 
accounts from their inform.ints, .as it is 
a common pr.acticc in the E.ist to impose 
upon foreigners by f.ilse reports in order to 
show off the strength .ind grandeur of one's 
position ; or (2),tl)ey must themselves ha\e 
been led to form a very extrav.igant notion 
of the Mogul revenue by the splendours of 
the Delhi Court and the Peacock Throne, 
par.illels of which could be found nowhere 
in the history of the \Ve:>t, not even m the 
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Couits of Diocletian, of Charlemagne, 
of Charles V., and of Feidinand and 
Isabella ; or (3). they must have made a 
sorry confusion between the currency of 
their respective countries and that of 
India , or (4),what Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham suggests, they must have relied upon 
‘the official demand rather than the amount 
actuall) realised/ 

The authorities whom Mr. Thomas 
quotes and Messrs Elliot, and Dowson 
have introduced into their History of 
India all give figures for total revenue, 
an average of what has already been 
struck before. European apologists of 
British taxation try to explain this fact 
away by telling us that the above repre- 
sented the land-revenue only. There 
can be found no Hindu or Mahometan 
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historian whose authority can be quoted 
in support of this theory, and though the 
Emperors' personal treasures were consi- 
derably augmented by a multitude of pri- 
vate presents and evtordons, it can hafclly 
be said that the legitimate revenue of the 
Moguls — which must have included, be- 
sides the land-tax. various taxes of an 
oppressive nature like the capiiaiion-tn\ or 
the Ziziyi — exceeded on an average 30 
crores of Rupees a year And 30 crores 
of Rupees, remembering the purchasing 
power of silver 111 the 16th and the 17th 
century as expressed in the staple food- 
grams of India, was more than double that 
‘»um of to-dr»y 

Almost the whole of this revenue— vast 
lb 11 was— H.ib spent in this country and 
uliim iiely shared in by the people. Por 
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Delhi Emperors none of them, happil) 
undertook any crescentades, or waged any 
war for altruistic motives, but they no 
doubt helped many thousands of people 
to undertake distant journejs to M(?cca 
and spend i good deal of monej in Arabia 
Foreign traders and merchants were now 
and then encouraged, but genuine Indim 
industries thrned without any tmpcdi 
ment No home charges no costh citil 
and miJitarv administration no e\ch inge 
difficult), nor anv pushing be^ond the 
frontiers This m fxet is the historj of 
Mogul finances m a nutblu.II 

Now In us come to our own times 
Briiibh Indii — as reconstructed b\ Lord 
Liw fence and consolidated b\ Lord M uq 
—IS I \ isier couniiw than what eiilier 
Chinungupiior Uoki \kbdr or \urano 
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/ebe held sway over. Upon ihis increased 
area, thougii from a poorer people, our pre- 
sent government raises at this day «i gross 
revenue three limes as much as that realised 
by the descendants of Tamerlane. The 
total Biitish Indian revenue of to-day 
appears to be about five times more than 
what Gibbon estimated as the revenue of 
the Roman Empire at the height of its 
prosperity. 

To do, however, ourgoveinmentjustice, 
it must be premised that the 92 crores of 
Rupees which it raises from India at the 
present day are not ail deiived from taxa- 
tion or land-revenue. Thequestion whether 
the land-revenue is atax or not is no longer 
an open one, for it has a long time since 
exceeded the economic rent in many parts 
of the country, as weha\e seen before, and 
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the margin of cultivation has risen in spite 
of an enormous inciease in the population. 
Much of this 92 crores of Rupees — nearly 
three-eighths — comes from souices other 
th.m the .ibove. The government of tlje 
Crown ret.iins to tins day some of the ins- 
t incts of _t he-0Jcl E.istMndia- Compain . and 
a considerable part of its income is derived 
from purely busine ss tra nsactions . Opium- 
how ever unchristian and unjustifi.ible the 
revenue derived from this source may be, — 
Railways and Irrigation works. Registra- 
tion. Telegr.iphs, the Post Offices, and 
man> other small items of business coniri- 
buu* rather liberally to the cotTers of the 
Imperial E\chequer. Though loan Orien- 
tal. tile swellingof State revenues by such 
head^ as 'Law and Justice.' ‘Education,’ 
or -Police appears bomewhat partido\ical 
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we ha\e almost been used to it and it is 
late in the day to raise any hue and cry 
against tins practice 

These various sources of revenue 
apart, let us now interest ourselves 
with the actual taxation of British India 
Except town*rates a”d local taxation, 
raised to the extent of sev'eral crores 
for roads, schools and other local improve- 
ments the following table will speak for 
t-\er\ other form of tax uion 
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1 he I ind revenue of British Indi i is little 
ka'j th Hi iit <i{ f£s £o'( ffcC rcvenuc 
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Ne\t to land, salt yields the most con- 
siderable lucome. The duty upon salt is 
now an uniform rale of Rs 2-8 as. a maund, 
equivalent to an aniuiai ta^ of about 7 d. 
per head of the population, , 

'riie land-tax and the salt-tax are tlie 
only two taxes that touch the purse of all 
directly. The duty recently imposed on 
customs t.ixes all those foreign articles of 
consumption which almost all of us re<]uire 
for our daily use, fiom. a needle upwards, 
'rhe Inconie-tix touche'? all who h.ive an 
income of o\cr Rs 500a\(Mr The excise 
duties fall to a certain extent upon the 
sliouldtTS of the people, for, iliough in- 
toxicating liquors .ire not in cominun iis«*, 
deleterous drugs are a fashion ainon'r^t 
numerous classes. 'I hose whose hands 
are free from litigation have nothing to 
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caru for ihc Mainps.’ And to tin: Provin- 
cial Rams, c*\cc*|H only a few, all pcopU* 
have to contribute, more or less. In liiiiisli 
Indi.i, no clasbeh of people arc entirely 
exempt from tiixatlon. 

The .ivenige annual taxation of liritish 
India for the 12 yearj», 1880-91, 'vas 41^ 
cioress against 35^ crores during the ten 
yeac9 ending in 1879. The average rate 
of actual tax<ition per head for the first 12 
years was Re 1-14 as., or in 1890-91 alone 
3 pies less than Rs. 2-2 as. Now, u is 
about Rs 2-5 as.. 

Says Foriens in his spiiited and im- 
parti.xl history of the Empire in Asm • ‘If 
the purses are small and nearly empty, a 
td\ of a rupee may be extortionate , if the 
purses are deep and full, the exaction of 
a 5 note ma) be light. If we compare 
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the ^50,000,000 of Indian revenue witii 
the £ 72,000,000 of British revenue, 
was published in 1S72), 
the sole question worth asking Is, how do 
the national incomes stand, out of which 
the two amounts are diawn All else but 
this IS mere irrelevancy and trilling Wh.it 
then do we find ^ From the most auth- 
entic sources we gather th it the total pro 
cluction of the Indian Empire ts under 
£ 300 000,000 .1 Near , that of the Uniti d 
Kingdom IS .ibout ^900,000.000 sterling 
1 his would gue a lavilion of 3^ qf/ m 
the pound in India, and less than is 81/ m 
tlie pound in England The difference. 
howe\er, between the incidence of the two 
burthens Is enormously increased b\ the 
Lircunisiance ihit nmeieen-twentleths of 
our t ISC', ire inmullv. monthly, it might 
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aJmo'ji be i>ai(l daily aniojj^^st us ; 

whil e of ihe^revenues of Indi.t a larg e 
jjoriion ib ex))ortcd hither lo funjish us 
with extra meaiw of comfort and of luxury.' 

‘ Spe.d\ing iiumediaiely after the suppres- 
sion of the Mutiny, John Bright said that 
the ta.xes of India were more onerous and 
oppressive than were the ta.xes of any 
other country in the world. Twenty jears 
after, at Biiininghan), he returned to 
the same charge, and said : ‘you cannot 
turn the screw any more, and that, if \ ou 
do, something worse than a deficient 
’ revenue may follow.’ Mr. Fawcett, in his 
day one of the ablest champions of the 
Indian people, gave it out as his opinion 
in Indian Finance that taxes in India were 
cruelly strained to the uttermost. And 
nobcdy can venture to whisper even an 
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uncharitable word .igainst the dehber.ite 
coiuictions of John Bright and Henry 
Bawcett — two of the mobt honourable 
British statesmen of the century. 

The incidence of tavation — herein ITes 
llie gre.iter canker It is at once both un- 
e<]ual and insidious, and is sufficient to con- 
demn the 'yoke of the foreigner.’ Upon the 
<igricuiiural and the labouringclasses of our 
people, the s<iU*t.i\ pre>ses mo>t hard '1*0 
the poorer middle cl.isses, the inconie'taK 
collector comes as the most unwelcome 
Msiior. Ills also widely known that the 
land re\enue, in some parts of the country, 
IS onlv limited by the physical capacit) of 
the > ield. 

'I'o these facts, now, let us dniw' our 
aiieniiun. one by one. 

Salt ia an article of prime necessity— [l,e 
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principal condiment of the Iiulian poor. 
On taxes on the necessaries of life John 
Stuart Mill siys : *Such t.ixcs .ire 
always liable to encroach on wh.it should 
be left untaxed, the incomes barely suffi- 
cient for healthful existence ; and on the 
most f.wourable supposition, namelv, that 
watjes use to compens.ite the labouiers for 
the lax, it operates as a i)eculiar tax on 
profits, Nvhicli is at once unjust, and detri- 
mental to national wealth.' 

‘The Salt Tax,’ says the histoiian ,of 
India wider Vicioria, 'is a barbaious relic 
of the days when almost eveiyihing in 
India was taxed by the Mug’ljals In those 
clays, however, the tax seems to have ne\ er 
risen aboi e eight annas, or a shilling, the 
maund of 82 pounds. It was left for Eng- 
lish statesmen of the mneteeinh ceniuxi; 
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fact that ill mdiiy cases, while the coiisunip- 
*-ion of salt by the people tlieinselves is not 
diminished, the amount of salt gi\en to 
the cattle has diminished gieatly. It is, 
no' doubt, contrary to public policy to 
maintain at a high rate a tax which has a 
jir.iciical tendency to discourage .ind in- 
terfere with the progress and advancement 
of agriculture.’ 
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India Rt:\cnue Account’s Dcb.Ue’ of 1SS9 
and 1S90 to this important matter. A 
correspondent wniin" recent!) to the Globe 
newspaper of London directs the attention 
of the public to the fact, maintained “by 
tlie best authorities on the subject, th.it 
lepros), being communicable and purely 
a disease of die blood, is most likely to 
attack people whose blood has lost its pio* 
per pioportion of saline constituents. 

And when we remember ih.it a morsel 
of boiled rice .uid a pincli of salt is often 
the onl) bill of f.irc with which .ibout a 
thud of our popul.itiun ha\e to satisf) 
ihcir iiuni'er and remain content, it !>» 
impossible to find an\ justification for 
this duty. Upon e\cr\ seer of s.ilt he 
coiisunus, the .igtlcuhtinsi or the l.ib<uirer 
h.Ls to jJ.iy a dul) of one anna dear. *U 
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is.’ say the Herschell Committee, ‘in the 
natineofa poll-tax which falls on all classes 
but presses most heavily on the very poor.' 

'Die imposition of the Gabelle by Louis 
XVl. and the harassing nature of the t.i.x 
(and what was it compared to the salt 
prosecutions of our East Coast and of 
other pai ts of the country where occasional 
smuggling may not be impossible.^), is 
adduced by Baron Feidinand de 
Rothschild in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century last year as one of the chipf 
c.iuses of the French Revolution. Our 
lulers must indeed be very indifferent and 
sliojt-sighted obs'-rvers of ficts if tliey 
do not see that the salt-ta.x presses 
h.irder upon the peopleof India than did 
the Gabcllc upon the Fiench nation a 

century ago. The strong resentment with 
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wliicli a similar duty in Italy is looked 
upon by ihu people there may not also be 
wholly unknown 10 the Indian bureaucracy. 
A sense of deep wrong is rankling in the 
hearts of our plebeian classes which it i>*not 
entirely safe to ignore. 

Hut the qviestion is. who is more to be 
pitied, the pe»isaiu who is robbed of his 
necessary pinch of salt, or the Government 
that is reduced to the extremity of falling 
upon such a commodity for taxation } 

^ As the salt-tax is to the lower, so the 
income lax is to ilie poorer, miildle clasnes. 

I his tax was first imposed in 1S59 by Mr. 
j.unes Wilson, a distinguished financier, 
,is pan of a scheme for ‘rescuing India 
from fni.incial collapse,* Lowered con.si- 
dt-raldy hy the succeeding I'inance Minisit;r, 
Mr. S.iimiel L.iing. it w.is cniirel} uikmIlM 
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by Sir Ch<irl';s 'Frcvelyaii in 1865. Fin.m- 
ct.il bir.un agciiii compelled Lord Mayo’s 
Government to re-imposc this tax in March 
1S69 and .ifter a chequered career of a 
few ) ears, was again repealed in 1873 by 
Lord Northbrook. One year before it 
met this fate, the minimum sum to be 
taxed Was reduced to Rs 1000. Act II. 
of 1886, passed during Lord Duffeiin's 
Viceroy dlty. ie*imposing this tax, is still in 
force. Any person whose income exceeds 
the modest sum of five hundred Rupees 
) ear is liable to be .issessed under the 
present Incoiiie-tax Act. 

Now, a man earning less than Rs 42 
a month has generally to maintain a 
large family and Jive somehow like a 
gentleman .'^nd the assessees of the lowest 
classes of the lax in Lower Bengal 
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— those with incomes of from 500 to 1000 
Rupees per annum — consiiiiite tiie in.ij«)r- 
ity or 73 per cent, of the lot.il number 
assessed. In other parts of the country, 
perhaps, a Iari»er number of people tall 
imder ilie lowest class of this tax. With 
an imported civilisation, leather shoes 
and linen siiirts ha\e become to tins 
class of people almost as necess.iries of 
life, 'rhe ordinary assessee to the income- 
tax re<]uires them as mucli as they are 
requirfd by an Rn'»lishman or a Scotcii- 
man. If he were lo appe.tr in }>ul>- 
he without them, he would be set down as 
h.i'uv:! broken some of the most essential 
rules of decency. Otirintcrcouse x\iih Fuiij. 
l.ind and other western countries h.is raised 
the si.nul.trd of of liousinj^, .md of 

cloihmy of the entire |>opuI.iiiou. while, .rs 
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everybody knows, the incomes of the middle 
clasbcs iire grow ing beautifully less, the pur- 
chcibing power ot the Rupee is decreasing 
\ery appreciably, and living is getting 
dearer, from )ear to year. If one weie to 
compare the expenses of an Englishman 
with ,^150 a year (less than this is not 
taxed m England) with those of a Hindu 
with Rupees 500, it will prove very much 
to the disadvantage of the latter. For, 
though living in England costs much 
more than it does in India, an ordinal y 
Englishman has seldom any further item 
of expenditure than what he chooses to 
spend on himself. He has seldom .a 
family to maintain, no social 01 religious 
obligations of a costly nature to perfoim. 

Hindu is religiously bound to many, 
to prowde for .1 whole host of relations 
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and friends, to educate their children, 
nephews, <ind not unfrequently distant 
cousins, and to spend a he.ivy sum of 
money in mairiages and snidhs. Besides 
these, he has a hundred and one other small 
dem.inds to meet on behalf of his religion 
»uul society. If meeting all these numer- 
ous c.ills upon his slender purse, he is fur- 
lUei retjuired to pay number of municipal 
bills .vnd then .igam pay a few extra coins 
for the income-la.\, surely, surely, his lot 
imisl be considered particularly h.ird .ind 
uneiis i.iblv s.id. Does it st.md to reason 
that such a man should be required to con- 
tribute directly so much per Kupee to the 
Imperial IvNchequer that the Go\ eminent 
m.i\ grant an unrighteous compensation 
l.) the British soldier .ind the 
^;\ihau ? rUe HoublcMr. Stciciisnut 
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this question in very approprj.iie terms in 
the Viceregal Council on Maicli 12,, last, 
in connection with the discussion of the 
Indian Tariff Act. 'When I think of these 
patient, laborious, indispensable people 
toiling in silence, wliile their difficulties 
close round iliem like the collapsing cham- 
ber in the romance, I am impelled to ask 
your Lordship’s Goveniment to consider 
N\heiher their relief fjoin the tax does not 
cl.tim from an Indian Administr.iiion in- 
finitely more attention than a pejhaps ui- 
vial ijicrease in the gains of Lancashire 
ntanuf.icturers r’ 

'1*0 the question of the land-tax — liow it 
is being daily incre.ised by lleecing our 
agricultural population — I h.ive alre.itly 
referred sufficienily in the last chapter. 
Our government can lay no moral claim 
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u[)on our I.uidj for ilie security to life <uk 1 
propel ty it pietends to confer upon our 
.ij^riculturul population is .i mere statute- 
book security, it being almost powerless 
to check the tremendous growth of the 
spirit of loiding it over to be met witli 
cvery\\here in the country. An English 
cultivator is satisfied to get his moneys 
v.ilue in die sliape of the strong protection 
which he receives from the hands of iliose 
to whom he pays his ta\es, so much so th.it 
die fact lliat his house is his castle h.is 
almost p issed into a proverb. And here, 
after a century and a half of Enghsli rule 
llie lower classes find that they are more 
hel[)les3 now iliaii they ever weie before. 
In order, therefore, lo justify this tax our 
irttvernmeiu must make the landownin.r 
cla-.sLs and the Anglo-Indian community 

I'N 
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fuel that no violent hand can ever be laid, 
itot only in the lij^ht of day but also in the 
darkness of night upon either the person or 
the purse or the possessions of the ryot 
with impunity. 

We forbear from dissecting this topic fur- 
ther. Probably we have discoursed enough 
to show that all the burden of mismanaged 
finance is ultimately laid oji the back of 
the poor, the last straw only now being 
wanting to break it. And just think how 
the rich and the leisured escape by making 
only a nominal contribution to the Tre.i- 
sury I Mr. Jamsetjee N. Tata, one of the 
richest men in Bombay and a proprietor of 
one of the largest cotton mills in India, thus 
wrote to the London Daily Chronicle a 
few months ago : ‘I have always held the 
opinion that all taxation in India bears 
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most hc.ivily on the poor nncl most lightly 
on the \vcll-to-il() cl.isscs. Those whose life 
and properly require the gre.Uest protec- 
tion from Ciovernnient h<i\e the least to 
pay f<jr it, while those who have nearly 
nothing to lose, e\en by a change of 
Government, have often to forego their 
meals to p.iy the dues of Government. AH 
l.ixcs are so rogul.ited, th.it the poorest 
subject contributes nearly an etpi.il share 
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Indeed, iheryols not only contribute llie 
hugest .ind the most elastic portion of liu* 
fin.incial jesources of the liJiipiie, but in 
iS;!, it was calculated that the upi)er 
classes p.iid only i per cent, on their in- 
come to taxation proper, whilst the classes 
below the income-tax coiuributed as much 
as 5 per cent, of their means. The diffei- 
eiice is not less now. 

• ‘Tell me the fin.niccs of a country/ said 
John Blight, ‘and I will tell you the form 
of goveinment that obtains there.’ Indeed, 
nothing is a better or truer index of how 
India is being governed by England than 
the history ol our present-day finances. 
We have seen how our revenue is raised 
and it- remains foi us to see how It is spent. 
We regiet that the ends do not justify 
due nusin.s., E\eij. a. smper.firjaJ. stjah'j 
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\Vt! ourbclves ilo not inc.ui to be cap* 
lions, and li.ive no silly mtcipions to carp 
at the S])leiulUl achievements of British 
Administration in India — .m Adminis- 
tration which li.is been ‘steadily occupied 
in preventing famine, nlJeviating distress, 
extirpating savage customs, and multiply- 
ing the agencies of civilisation and pro- 
gress.’ But wliat uc want to point out is 
simply — and let us not be misunderstood 
— that so much money is raised from this 
poor country (and we have seen how^'t 
is raised), and of what is raised so much 
is spent in unproductive works and drained 
away to foieign countries, thus annually 
and continually increasing the bulk of our 
national poverty. 

But befoie we return to any categoric 
‘dw.n'g'is,, Ww as, a. bas.tA; 
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with the grc.it spemliii^^ tlfp u 
Loul M.iyo convcrieil <i chronic tlcficit into 
a slc.uly surplus. But twenty ye.ir.s after 
the country passed to the Crown, during 
the Viceroy.dty of Loul Lytton, tlie Hood 
came in upon us, a policy of spcndtluift 
government was in.uiguraied, and the im- 
pel ial expenditure was more than doubled. 
Once again during Loul Ripon’s pioconsul- 
ship did India enjoy for a few yeais 
financial equilibrium. To-day we find 
to our cost h ow sq ueezing is the British 
tax-collect or and how iioijiing. is too 
s.icred for his relentless ^ calculatioi Ts. 
and yet our Government was never 
before more hopelessly at sea. And all 
this because our increased expendi- 
ture now greatly outstrips our increased 
revenue. Even an Imperialist ruler like 
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Lord n.iihoiislc could bCc his w.iy to 
‘govern ihib Empire — but then there was 
no II iluclnsian orHunnali tolook.iflcr — at 
.ibout a hair of its present cost. It is how- 
ever remarkable that whenever Vic<'ro*)s 
Ij ive wished to reduce expenditure hy eser- 
cisin-^ vigilant economy, their efforts hate 
gener.illy been crowned witli succes-?. 
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jNUlit.iry .ind ihc Civil Services — .i dis- 
proportion. ilely large poitioii of which is 
unreproduclive — has lutlierto defeated all 
hopes of fin.inci.d equilibrium. 

Just think for a moment of the vast sum 
ol money annually spent on the army ? 
It is true that under the Mogal Emperors 
the country had to pay a heavy militia or 
what was called bhumi^ but there can be no 
manner of doubt that the Mogal army ex- 
penditure has been considerably thrown 
into the shade by the military extravaganpe 
of British India, and we are threatened by 
General Brackenbury that this expendi- 
ture ‘will in future continue to increase in 
a most extraordinary way.’ 

The following table has been prepared 
in justification of General Brackenbury s 
dark prophecy. 
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of the liiitibh soldier is fixed in sterlitjg: 
and IS based on contract. VVe have to-day 
a smaller army than we had befote the 
Mutiny, but the Euiopeaii is now the pre- 
dominating element. While Euiopean soldi- 
ers have nearly doubled, natives have been 
reduced by about 70 thousand, since the 
great Revolt. Eveiy new battalion brought 
out from England means a strain, howevei 
small. upon the finances of, and every native 
regiment disbanded means an additional 
demand, however insignificant, upon the 
limited sustaming power of, the land. 70 
thousand people thrown out of employment 
from the aiiny itself have not added in 
appteciably tothevolume of our national 
poverty. Much of this change in the cons 
lituiion of the Indian army is due to the re- 
commendations of the Ro)aI Commission 
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iln; was appoiiued in 1858 to report upon 
a scheme for the reorganisation of the 
army, and to the clever and 'diplomatic 
move m tde in recent years by the author 
o( the third Burmese War. 
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bilisition was costly and ^^ener.il tr.uispoit 
very expensive, and palatial barr.icics had 
to be built and various sanitary measures 
hid to be earned out throu'jhout the 
country for the accomodation .ind heiUh 
of the soldiers, Indi«i was required to pay 
less than half of us present rate foi 
every unit of the arm) And yet this 
John Company’s army, Lord Williim 
BeiuincU decidedly pionounced in ‘S33. 
was ‘the most expensive in the world 
Many of our readers may not be aware 
that no country in this work! except Austri i 
and Italy spends so lar^e a proportion 
of us revenue for the mainten nice 
of an Armv Englind and Frmce 
spend less thin one fifth of, their totil 
revenue for their armed forces, and there 
IS a constant tendency to decrease this e\ 
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pcnditure. In America, this item is hardly 
worth counting, for the Democracy of 
the States lias little or no charm for 
enormous permanent foices. Our readers 
will prob.ibly be surprised to learn that 
even war-loving and autocratic Russia 
spends less than one-fourth of its revenue 
for both its army and navy together. 
Keeping <in army exceeding one’s resources 
hits brouglit ruin upon Austria and is 
about to involve Italy in financial bank- 
rpptcy. 

'1 he eager desire of English politicians 
to fish in the troubled waters of Cenir.d 
.Asian politics, and make the Indian .irmy 
a question of Imperial, rather than of 
Indian, policy was sure to bring in a train 
of mischief in llte fulness of lime Tlie 
insistance of the India Olhee to plant a 
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IJniish agency at Herat, hi 1S76, tliro^ving 
tile doctrine of htissez-fairc so persibteiuiy 
maintained by Canning, Lawience, and 
Mayo to the winds, .ind Lord Northbrook’s 
resignation in order not to be a paity to 
such a transaction were decisive oscilla- 
tions of the pendulum, ft was an evil day 
indeed for India when Benjamin Disraeli 
was entrusted with the helm of the British 
Empire. From his fertile brain emanated 
those two magnetic phrases which are res- 
ponsible foi so much of waste and of oppres- 
sion amongst us. ‘Scientific frontier’ and 
the ‘Forward Policy’ owe not a little of 
their strength to their first sponsor, the 
author gf ‘Vivian Grey’ and ‘Coningsby ’ 
As ill luck would have it, the Earl of 
Beaconsficld found a very ready tool in 
another erratic genius, the late ‘Owen 
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Meredith/ A novelist and a poet and 
dramatist — no wonder that they should be 
oppressed with the fierce nightmare of 
Russophobia. From a Jew whom the 
wisest of his countrymen characterised aS a 
/political juggler/ and who was unquestion- 
ably the dreamiest of all English states- 
men, and from a Viceroy, who according 
to his own finding was 'cheating' the 
peoplcofthc country which he was entrust- 
ed to govern and administer, India could 
not expert anything worthier. Probably 
no two other men have inflicted a 
greater injury on this country than Lords 
Bcaconsfield and Lytton. Nc.\t to these 
stand the names of Lord Duflerin and Ava 
and Lord Roberts of Kandahar whose joint 
labours in India can be summed up in two 
words ‘Military Preparedness/ From the 
>9 
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(liiys of Loid L)Uoii do\u) to ihc 
non of ilic reins of office by Lord Elgin, 
excepiing^ the term of office of the 
of Ripon— th in whom no belter rmn Ins 
come out to Indi.i is the Qiictn's Re- 
presentative — and who done of all Indian 
proconsuls kept an open mind m all 
public questions — our military expenditure 
has been increasing in leaps and bounds 
and swelling the Budget accounts to most 
fearful proportions 

The Afghan war — a war with which, ac- 
cording to an impartial historian, the people 
of India had no substantial concern — 
'a war’, according to John Bright, ‘com- 
manded by the English Cabinet, for objects 
supposed to be English, but which, in mj 
opinion, were of no advantage either to 
England or India — cost us the large 
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sum of 113,827,870 Rupees. If Lord 
Lytton had not cared for the bubble repu- 
tation by making war upon the \?aFlike 
borderers of Afghanistan, and Lord Salis- 
bury — whose ears were open only to Uie 
counsels of such men as Rawlinson and 
Bartle Frere and other hot-brained panic- 
mongers~had not been the presiding genius 
of the India Office, probably nobody would 
ever have heard of thcsecojid Afghan War. 
This war, let alone all moral considerations, 
has laid the found.uion stone of a good crop 
of imbroglios. From that unhappy dale our 
military authorities have known no rest, 
no peace. They have got nothing but 
Russia and AfghanLian in their brains. 
To-day a frontier aggression requires to 
be put down by b.iyoneis. to-morrow a 
irana-Sul.uman tribe to be cruihed. Xow 
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it is Panjdeh, then it is the Pamirs, again 
it is Herat. As for punitive expeditions 
and leviathan operations, which Sir George 
Campbell called ‘ignoble little wars,' there 
is practically no end. The apparition that 
has haunted Peterhoff for a series of years 
must be fought out to the bitter end, The 
ghost of the Czar of all the Russias has 
murdered sleep in Simla. It- is ceaseless 
activity and feverish excitement there. A 
pair of Cossack boots will sometimes throw 
the entire Simla clique into wild hysterics. 
Some mischief is supposed to be brewing 
in a remote Central Asian district, and lo ! 
the whole school of preparedness is up 
in arms. Some dream is reported to have 
haunted the Amir, and behold ! a mission 
is arranged. Far away in the East a big 
fire is lurking beneath the Mekong Valley, 
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and m the North we are continuilly 
piercing beyond the Ever lasting Snows 
Everywhere our governors are reckless- 
ly going out of the natural and physical 
boundaries of the country, looking for frpsh 
fields and pastures new Beluchistan has 
been occupied and Upper Burmah annexed, 
and who knows what fate awaits the 
buffet^ state of Afghanistan m the near 
future ! And wherever in the East British 
guns will roar, there the Indian taxpayer 
will have to bear the burden of war, 
Annexation, pacification, administration, 
and all other necessary expenses The 
Government of India's war bill for the 
last I S years amount to over 300 crores 
of Rupees, and besides that we have paid 
several crores of Rupees up to date for 
the administration of Bunn ih — a 


country 
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winch was never mc«int to be an integral 
part of India — and for the occupation of 
Beluchistan — a province which is forcibly 
included m the Empire Yet hhe chasing 
the.will-o’- the-wisp, the scientific frontiers, 
which Sir Alfred Lyallhas beautifully des- 
cribed as ‘that promised borderland whose 
margin seems to fade for ever as we follow 
It, remain undiscovered to this day,afld the 
congeries of nations lying beyond the limits 
of India are doomed to have no peace, 
no rest When shall we abandon the ‘for- 
ward policy' as insane ^ 

Where all this shall lead us to, it is im- 
possible to predict The maintaining of a 
vast standing army, and this Afghan policy 
has necessitated an enormous increase 
m the army, and the turning of a frontier 
province into a huge permanent military 
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camp, are really invitations of hostility — 
an indirect challenge to measure swords — 
besides being one of the principal causes 
of national impoverishment A leopard 
would sooner change his spots than Tommy 
Atkins cease to long for active service 
And a day may come when Russia may take 
a hint from all our forward movements and 
on some plausible pretext or other try 
to improve her position ‘ this side of 
Asia. What may be the issue of that great 
struggle no man can foresee But alas * 
vve have already pushed ourselves into 
regions where our frontiers arc bound to be 
ever in the ‘fluid state, and retreat without 
loss of dignii)’ ma> be impossible Yer, 
let us hope wise counsels wfll 
prc\ ul over ill h>pocnucaI objections 
Nt\l to the Afghin polic>. ihc wi:.dom 
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present book is intended is indissolubly 
bound up with tlte in.irti.il policy of the 
Government of Indi.i. It h.is been the 
cnuse of our salt and the income uxes, and 
in *the future no m.an knows how m.iny 
more burdens arc to be laid upon our back, 
for fresh taxation is constantiv Iianging" 
over our heads like Damocles’ sword. If 
the expenses of all this wild goose-ch.ising 
were met by the British Treasury, probably 
we would not have a word to say upon 
this painful subject VVe do not care 
much for England’s foreign policy and 
aie undoubtedly the better for having 
nothing to do with it. But when all these 
are done with our money — monej^ most 
liardly earned — it is our sacred duty to 
niisc .1 time!) and spirited protest against 
the policy which li.is destroicd the financial 
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equilibrium of the country and lias spread 
disquiet amongst her people. 

Here, we h.ive one question to iisk. If 
Indi.i is ever won by Russia (God forbid 
the calamity), will India be the cnily 
loser? Will not England’s gre.itcst strength 
.ind her most valuable m.irket be lost 
to her too ? Sir Charles Dilke tells us of 
‘the hopeless Insiilanty that would over- 
take the Uricish people if deprived of the 
romantic interest that the possession t»f 
Indi.i lends to our national life.' ‘Without 
India, Engl.md would ce<ise lobe a nation, 
said Lord Randolph Churchill nut very 
many )cars .igo. I’rofessor Scclc) speaks 
ut India .is 'a prue ufabsolutciy incalculable 
v.due to England.' And Lecky ^avs, ‘India 
is polling a schoid of inc.stiin.ible v.due lor 
in uniainuig s Mie of the best and most 
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masculine qualities of our race’, though 
Mr Labouchere seems to entertain a 
contrary \ie\v Under these circumstances, 
why should the fiidian tci\pi\er alone 
bear all the h^^avy costs of military 
nggramlisements in the heart of Central 
Asia ^ If the advantages are to be 
shared m eq tally — ^and who does not 
know that England reaps a richer harvest > 
— nhy should not all our military 
expenditure be divided ^ When full 
13 086 840 Rupees was saddled upon India 
as the expenses of the war in Abyssinia, 
conducted against king Theodore in t86S, 
in spite of Lord Lawrence’s sjjirited re- 
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spectively to pay their clue share of common 
expenses. Well, a partnership, indeed of 
which we have never heard ever since • 
The Indian Mutiny, the Afghan and the 
Burmese Wars, and similar other op^ra- 
tjons have, as everybody knows, left us a 
good legacy of debts — sliall Engl.uid ever 
condescend to help us out of them ? How 
British statesmanship has so long turned a 
deaf e<tr to the plaintive appeal of Lord 
Mavo against compelling ‘the people 
of India to contribute one farthing more 
to military e\|>cnditurc than the safety 
and the defence of the country absolutely 
demand’, it is imjwssible to see. 

‘'The people’, sa>s Adam Smith, ‘u ho 
compose a numerous and splendid court 
I i^re-it c.ccksi<cstic.il osi.iIjiishnKnt. -rrcit 
lUii-, md uniic-.. \iiiu 111 iiuiLs of 
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number to encroach upon their capitals, 
iipon the funds destined for the mainten- 
ance of productive labour, that all the 
frugality and good conduct of individu.ds 
may not be able to compensate the wrfste 
and degradation of produce occasioned 
by this violent and forced encro.ichment,’ 
Much of this theory has been successfully 
combated by political economists of a newer 
school, more specially by M. Say and Mr. 
M'Culloch, «ind security of property, inter- 
nal peace, and defence of the country are 
now held essential to the exercise of every 
species of industry, aiul those people who 
.ire entrusted with these tasks can he 
classed .is iliose who arc super-eminently 
productive. IJut it is admitted on all 
h mds that really .1 grou loss K incurred 
hv the country where such fuiiciioiKirics 
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h IV c IjLun inuUipliul beyond a rc.uon ib!*' 
limit or arc rcw.mUd beyond its normal 
c.xpacity for payment 

This brings us to two most vital (jui s- 
tiofis First, if the Army at present main- 
t lined by our purse is not loo numerous or 
in excess of our absolute requirements, and 
secondly, if our slender purse is not already 
too heavily burdened with the liberal re- 
wards paid to u The first is answered by 
the Simla Army Commission of 1S78 and 
by the famous dissentient minute of Sir 
Auckland Colvin and Mr C P Ilbert on 
the permanent increase in tlie numerical 
strength of the Indian Army (August, 
1885) For the second, the heavy volume 
of our national debt and the increasing 
and almost annual deficits m our treasury 
will speak with silent eloquence 
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Tlic Army Commissioners s.iy : 'For 
operations against Russia, or Afgh.miijtaii 
assisted by Russia, a force of two army 
corps, or 50,000 to 60.000 lighting men, 
mighf possibly be necessary. No one has 
even suggested that the Army of Intlia 
should be maintained at a strength neces- 
s.iry to put into the field a larger force 
than this/ 

Regarding Lord Duficrin’s propos.il to 
incruMsc the strength of ilie Army by 
37.000 men, a proposal no i>ooncr pro- 
p'o-icd th in cirried into execution. Sir A. 
Cohin and Mr, llbcri wrote : "The ques- 
tion then narrows itself to this : Ts it t!ic 
duty of the Go\ernmeniof India to rnain- 
tdn and charge to Indi m retennes 4 
pcrmam ni uldition to it , n*>t re- 

quirrd fisr In.hu hutav uldde for the pur- 
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pose of extenilinij u«d .securing Us dominion 
beyond India ?“ Replying to this emphati- 
cally in the negative, they proceed ; *a 
standing Army which is larger than is ne- 
cessary for home requirements will be a 
tempting, and almost an irresistible, weapon 
of ofience beyond the border;-' It is signific- 
ant that they made no secret of the fact that 
many of our recent military engagements 
were ‘very costly unproductive works.’ 

.Now, let us turn our attention to the 
salaries of Civil Departments. The ex- 
penses necessary for the upkeep of these 
departments, however enormous, do not 
put any very heavy strain on the Ex- 
chequer. It is the salaries of the Civil 
Officers that cause a considerable drain on 
the resources of India and make the 
country one of the most'expensively-go- 
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vcriied in the world There is no doubt 
tint the Civil Services of India contain 
some of the most efficient and the best 
men in the world, and whatever precipitate 
aij;itators or hungry place hunters mightt)ay 
to the contrary, the European CivilOfficer is 
still all but unit crsally respected for main- 
taining peace and order m the country, md 
IS looked up to by the people os the messen- 
ger of a better enlightenment and civ ihs i- 
tioii Aberrations of long headed civili ins 
■and of bo) -magistrates area- idler growing 
a htile too common at the present d i> , but 
let us hope th It the) vv ill dis.ippuir with 
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Only wc objcci \o the Kiryc lialaric*. ilu y 
draw ! These salaries are too liij-lu and 
arc paid on the principle of attracting 
.ible and iiuelligciu men to this country. 
The cvcr-incre.ising struggle for existence 
at home drives many poor and worthy 
people no\v-a*days to seek employment in 
this distant bind. On the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that an Indian 
career now possesses more attraction than 
is often supposed. India has changed 
mightily since the present high rate of 
salaries paid to its European officers was 
fixed by statute. Both from a sanitary 
and a general point of view, India is 
day by day getting more agreeable and 
comfortable to the average European. 
The opening of the Suez Canal makes 
him UQ longet look upon India .js a plg.ee oC 
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thanks to Lord Lanstlowne, tJie rupee salary 
of every officer has been increased by the 
exchange compensation allowance), are 
ridiculously high and the pruning knife 
must be applied at an early date. John 
Bright has very truly said that ‘the Civil 
Services (of India) receive a rate of pay- 
ment which would be incredible if we did 
not know it to be true, and which, knowing 
it to be true, we must admit to be mons- 
trous.’ 

After the military and the civil the ne.xt 
most spending branch is the Public Works 
Department. Of all Lord Dalhousie’s 
measures, the establishment of this depart- 
ment in 1854 upon its present basis showed 
the least concern for the tax-paying 
communities of British India. This 
branch now includes railu’ays, roadg. 
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bridges, canals, irrigation, drainage, build- 
ings, and a whole host of works of like 
nature. It is worked bjr an inconceivably 
large and costly establishment and absorbs 
well-nigh one-fifth of our total revenue.* 

It IS impossible to condemn in too strong 
terms the reckless way in which public 
money is spent in this department. Under- 
hand jobbery and thoughtless w.aste are 
.almost everj'-day aff.urs under its aegis. 
Lord AI.ijo characterised some of the 
capenditure of this dep.irtment .as ‘a reck- 
lessness little short of robbery.' There 
can. however, be found no plausible 
rc.ason why such a gigantic Government 
monopoly should not be discontinued, .md 
the whole of the works done by n now 
thrown ojKn to public com[>ciition Ui, 
imibi l>e 1 U<kl iiiiiii ter indeed who m ,i 
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free couniry like En^'laiul would dare 
buggest to make the Public Works .» 
gigantic Govermnent monopoly. Nowhere 
in tlie world is /private enterprise sligijiul 
or throttled in the way It is done in India — 
private enterprise which is so essential' to 
the wealth of a nation. 

We Iiavc been told in defence that ‘Go' 
vernment Is bound to get its own work 
done as well and economically as possible ; 
and that this can be belter done by 
means of its own staff, ilian by employ- 
ing private agency.' This sophistry has 
been exploded by the vast amount of 
evidence recorded against it by the Select- 
ed Committee of the House of Commons 
that sat from 1871-73. by the Public Service 
Commission, and the Finance Committee. 
It is rather late in the day to try to impose 
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upon ihe public mind such an apparent 
uiuruih as that the P. \V. D. has a scru- 
pulous eye to economy. 

To-day a river is forded, to-morrow a 
brid\;e is constructed — a decade hence 
ihor'ough repairs become urgently required 
for them. Here a canal is opened at e\- 
iravagant cost only be silted up in a few 
years, there a p,itatia] public building is 
erected at <i fabulorts expense to come 
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iu lilt* Uuiaii rivur and litc wiping out of 
iJic Hurn.ii linu at Mud Gur;*o vs'iJI i>putk 
of die wisdom of our I’. W. D. more 
than anythin*' else. And )ethave not mil- 
lions of public money been unnecessirily 
squandered upon thcicunscicmiric projects? 
Yet all these precious schemes require to 
be supported, at the expense of the fami- 
shing ryot, by a special and almost an use- 
less department of the Government, cost- 
ing the country over ^500,000 a year. 

A passing word as to the Indian Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment. To make heathen 
India — where there are less native Chris- 
tians than there are in the small island of 
Madagascar — pay the cost of a Christian 
Church is ridiculously inconsistent. Yet we 
are made to pay over 16 lacks annually to 
maintain the Anglican Church which the 
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Crown Colonies have cctised to support 
since 186S. 

We shall not touch upon the expenses 
incurred for the civil charges or for the 
Post Offices, the Telegraphs, and other 
cognate departments, for not only are they 
beside our point but some of them also pay 
their own w<iy. 

We ^\ilI now come to the second part of 
our enquiry— the drainage of our money 
to foreign countries. This is the more 
important section, for to this drainage we 
owe not to an inconsiderable e.xtent our 
national impoverishment. 

India’s public debt is enormous. It has 
moiuueil up with a headlong speed. It is 
above 3.230.000,000 Rupees, or more than 
Rupees ten per head of the population of 
the entire British provinces. Much of this 
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tltln U IS bem coiiinicicd for \\ xt purpose'., 
fut the Sepoy Mutiny, I'.imuu: Keftef. 
Vub\ic Worlds, .md oiUur worbs of publtc 
utility. Thu debt is divided between ftidii 
and Eng) ind. our gold iMbilities being 
quite out of proportion to our Rupee 
debt. The interest charged for Indus 
sterling debt to England atone .imounc to 
about .^2.450000 annu illy. Besides this, 
India has to [)ay guaranteed interest to some 
Railways, interest on capiul deposited on 
account of some State Railways, as well 
as annuities m purchase of others The 
total railway revenue e\penditure m En^- 
1 ind annually amounts to about .^5,750 000 
This together with the interest on the 
ordinary debt swells this charge to much 
o\ er^8 000,000 Sir David Barbour recent- 
ly concluded a very valuable paper on ‘India 
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.ind the Currency Question’ ihus:‘If Inclm is 
to be preserved from future financial enibar- 
nussment the whole system of piling up 
gold obligations, even for so beneficial a 
result as the more rapid construction of 
mihv.iys, and of borrowing in gold, openly 
or covertly, in order to meet current obli- 
gations, must cc.\se.* 

Ne-\t comes the purch.ise of stores for 
the various departments, suchas the Army, 
the ^^arinc, the Tclegniph, the Public 
Works, the Post Ofiice, the Mint tind Cur- 
rency rcquiaiics. which absorb no less than 
/^3.ooaooo clear every >c,ir. A commission, 
we learn on the aiiihoniy of Mr. Dacost,i. 
ap;M>inied some years ago to rept^ri on cer- 
i un stores vein out for the jHirt of Cvicuiti. 
found tint these stores *h id cost some 40 
[Kiritiu. mote ituolhtir ni.irka ,a|ut..' 
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The next item is ‘pensions and allow’- 
ances'.ihe' total expenditure under thisheJid 
being ^4.600,000 a year, which amounts to 
about 16 percent, of the entire net reve- 
nue* of India. Sir John Gorst. a late 
Under-Secretary of State for India, said 
in one of his speechesa few years ago ; ‘In 
India, the proportion that the potsion bears 
to the pay is higher than almost in any 
other country in the world.’ ‘ 

The next is military expenditure. For 
effective and non-effective military services, 
together with the expenses for the Indian 
troop service and transports etc., we have 
about .^1.350,000 to pay to England 
year after year. The effective charge 
means the cost of* the soldier recruited 
and trained In England before he comes 
to India for service, and absorbs every 
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subjects from the contribution to the China 
Embassy and the expenses of the Mission 
of Persia to the purchase of stallions and 
payments to the annuitants of the late Red 
Sca and Indian Telegraph Co , together 
with a subsidy (or the cable between 
Mauritius and the continent of Africa can 
be conveniently grouped together as ‘vari- 
ous Items and cost us about ^£'350,000 a \ ear^ 
The last, though not the least is the e\^ 
pense of the India Office which amount^ 
to ;£^I4 i,6oo m everv twelvemonths 

These charges — which amounted to only 
;C7,oooooo m 1870 now come up to above 
seventeen millions sterling annually — are 
met by the Secretary of Stue for India 
indirectly from the surplus money re- 
sulting from the excess of the Inch in 
export, over its import, trade Indii does 
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not pay any tribute to England, but the 
'home charges' more than compensate for 
the want of direct tribute. The ‘home 
charges’ do not absorb all the balance of 
trade which we have mentioned in -the 
first chapter, but a little less than two-thirds 
of It. More than one-third returns to India, 
indeed, in hard cash, only to find its way 
back again to European pockets. It 
has been estimated that India, from 
1884 to 1891, had a 'yearly balance of 
150,000,000 Rupees from her export trade, 
for which she received payment in silver 
and gold.' Who is benefited by this 
large sum — the Indian cultivator or the 
European . merchant ? Anybody who 
keeps accurate information on the subject 
knows that our foreign and .sea-born^ 
trade is to-day almost entirely in the 


21 
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hands of the foreign merchant. Raw 
cotton in Bombay and jute in Calcutta, 
besides tea, coffee, and indigo to a con- 
siderable extent, are almost exclusively 
exported by European brms. And much 
of the remainder of our export trade is 
not done without considerable European 
intervention. So, almost all the profits 
go ultimately to European pockets and 
scarcely any benefits are reaped by the 
Indian cultivator. Only he drudges for the 
European merchant as a day-labourer, 
getting stunted wages barely sufficient to 
drag on his miserable existence. 

Mr. Frederick Pincott writing to an In- 
dian newspaper speaks thus on this subject:^ 
‘The trade of India, as it is called, is really 
one branch of the trade of Europe. It is 
carried on by European capital and Euro- 
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pean enterprise, and is conducted by Euro- 
pean managers, and the entire profit goes 
into European pockets, and all the savings 
are remitted to Europe. Indians have 
allowed themselves to sink into the con- 
dition of coolies who fetch and carry and 
labour for the enterprising European.' Mr. 
J. A. Baines, the Imperial Census Com- 
missioner of 1891, admits that almost all the 
great Indian industries ‘are developed by 
English capital, the interest on which finds 
its way back to England to the impover- 
ishment of India.' In an article on 'Indian 
trade, and trade in India,’ the following 
remarks are made in India (August, 
1894) : *The large figures in Annual 
Reports which record the trade carried 
on witli India really represent the crops 
grown, the articles manufactured, and 
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the work clone, on Indian soil by Euro- 
pe.in capital under European management, 
for tile profit of European capitalists. The 
only part tliat India has in the trade is 
that of supplying the coolie-labour, and 
this is little better than legalised slavery. 
The tea-trade, the jute and indigo trades, 
the railways, most of the mills, tlie mining, 
in ftict, all (he big hems in the grand total 
belong to Europeans. The interest which 
Indians have in these things is very tri- 
fling ; and it will be seen that the entire 
produce of such enterprises leaves India 
bodily and contributes in no way to the 
prosperity of the country. Agricultural 
produce of a general character — food- 
stuffs, oils, and fibres — is all that remains 
to India for purposes of exchange ; and 
so completely has that also passed into the 
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liands of the European tliat a large portion 
of the internal trade of the country is 
carried on by liis agents, even in the rural 
villages. Trade of this kind Jiecessarily 
pauperises a people. As one native* in- 
dustry after another is supplanted by the 
enterprising foreigner, no alternative open- 
ings for trade exist with which to recoup 
the loss.” The theory of the ‘favourable 
balance of trade' nhich has been trum- 
peted forth as the surest inde.x of our 
national prosperity is thus e.\ploded away. 

The sum of money representing llie 
lion's share of the surplus accruing from 
the exco'js of the export over the import 
inule nould in itself be a hea\y drainage 
indeed. Ilut unluppily the tale does not 
end there. There are the private remiu.in- 
ce> made by tile Cnil .uid the .Miliury 
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Officers of India falling in the same cate- 
gory. The return granted in 1892 on 
Mr. Seymour Keay’s motion showed that 
the 28,000 Europeans who held Govern- 
ment posts in India (European soldiers 
were not included in this calculation) con- 
sumed between themselves no less than 
154 millions of Rupees a year. Those 
who know how Anglo-India lives will bear 
us out when we say that more than two- 
thirds of this vast sum of money annually 
finds its way out of the country. Thus 
we find .that the lion’s share of the profits 
of both India’s foreign and internal trade 
as well as a very considerable portion of 
the money raised by taxation in the coun- 
try are remorselessly drained away from 
amongst us. 

T here is hardly a family in Great Bri-. 
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tain t hat has not some member em ployed . 

in one or other of the various 
servic es. There i s hardly ojig i n ever y ten . 
men in England who does not de pend _on 
India either directly or other wise. Speak- 
ing about ten years ago at Paddington 
on the ‘Afghan Frontier,’ Lord Randolph 
Churchill thus dilated on this point : *1 
find that by your Tndian trade,’ and by 
the totally free market which you enjoy in 
India, you arc able to keep in active em- 
ployment some 35,000 artisans. Now, 
these 35,000 artisans may each of them 
be taken to represent some four or five 
persons, and taking these with 50,000 or 

60.000 British seamen, and also some 

100.000 British born subjects employed in 
India, paid by India, and sending their 
s^ilaries or a gre.it portion of their salaries 
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home to England for the mahitcnance of 
their families and relations — talcing all these 
figures, I find about two and half millions 
of your people may be estimated to depend 
absolutely upon Indian trade.’ What a 
vast amount of money would require to 
be sent out of India to feed so many * 
British mouths can more easily be guessed 
than calculated. 

‘Seventy years ago/ wrote Macaulay, in 
1S56, ‘when the businessof a servant of the 
Company was simply to wring out of the 
natives a hundred or two hundred thou- 
sand pounds as speedily as possible', less 
money was brought home from the East 
than in our time.' Those who know what 
a vast amount of wealth was drained off 
to England in the days of Clive and his 
successors must find in this fact conclusive 
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proof of the merciless exploitation of tiie 
country at the present day. In his Probl'^vis 
of Greater Britain, Sir Charles Dilke 
says : ‘Our kingdom and our people ro 
gether draw from India some sixty or 
seventy millions sterling a year in direct 
income.’ Madame Juliette Adam writes, we 
do not know on w'hat authority, that ‘in 
27 years, lndi«i has been dr.uned to the ex- 
tent of 5000 millions, o Mr. James Wilson, 
\\\\\\(^ Fortniiihtly Rcvuvj March 1S84, 
tells us that ‘our Indian tribute represents 
the entire earningsof upw.irdb of 6 millions 
he.ids of families, say 30 millions of the 
people. It means the abstraction of more 
ih.m one-tenth of the enure busienance of 
India every year ’ Hut Mr. Wilson's ciU 
eolations were cvKieiuly b ised on a wron**- 
• Et .V» tS)f. 

:!■ GO 
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chtum for he tikes the average imiual 
wi"esofa» Indian tobe;,{;5 And when we 
renicmoer that instead of;^5 it is only about 
30J or so we find that the earnings of 
about 80 millions of the people or nearly 
one third of the entire susten nice of British 
India IS taken away annually from us to 
enrich the island gardens of the West 
Indeed it is no wondei that Lord Roberts 
should declare that ‘the prosperity of the 
United Kingdom is bound up with the re 
tention of the Indian Empire ’ 

Speaking of tlie home charges and the 
constant and accumulating drain of our 
money in divers other ways one cannot 
forget that terrible bugbear, the Exchange 
T. he cloud which in the beginning of the 
seventies appeared no bigger than a man s 
hand, has now darkened our financial 
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horizon and threatens to envelope us 
unending chaos Twenty years ago, 
the Budget of 1874-75, about zo^laKhs 
of Rupees w.is set down to the head of 
•loss by exchange ' Since then there have 
been very great tluctuations in the relative 
\ due of gold and silver, and the Enghsh 
pound etery jeans rising inconveme!,! 
fistin%aluu.ts compared with the Ina ^ 
Rupee 


rile Rupee is a com with a j, 

1 he more incieiu <Unars and 
w< re succeeded b> the coins 

tank ^las^ and r.lplmistone 

bher Sli ill ch iiijjtd ilic >. 

to ih It ol or rup-. 

ulopitii b\ \kbir, tqj Has 

iixtvi tiu jui 

monev o«» 1 lie u* of 
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Empire*, .uul ib the basis of that now in 
use*.' The rupee of Akbar containeil 164.5 
vjrains of pure silver anU was ne.jrly 
donble in value to QiiL*en Eli/abelh's 
shilllmg. When the Mogul Empire broke 
up in the middle of the last century, 'nu- 
merous mints sprung up, and issued much 
debased money.' 

So. the Rupee is more than lliree cen- 
turies old <ind since its conception has 
passed through various masters Once in 
as great a demand as the ‘almighty dollar,* 
it has served its day well, and is now al- 
most a spent volcano The demonetiza- 
tion of silver by Germany and other 
European countries m recent years the 
opening up of various silver mines 
throughout the world, and the conse- 
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quent flood of 'cheap' silver into the 
country are the most potent factors for 
the present depreciation of the silver 
currency of India. It is now a dwindling 
coin with a very gloomy future, the v.due 
getting beautifully less from year to year. 
All our payments to England have to 
be made in the sterling gold of that 
country — England is a rich monometallist 
country which will not accept our 
poor coin — and hence the loss by 
exchange. This Exchange is admittedly 
one of the greatest drains on Indian 
money — *a drain from which the Indian 
lax-payer derives no benefit, the nature 
of which he is un.ibie to underst.md, 
and which art; the direct result of the 
existence of .1 foreign dominion.’ ‘There 
has been in the List four > ears', Sir 
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David B.irbour has calculated, ‘an addi- 
tion to the expenditure of India of at 
least eighty-three inilHons of Rupees due 
to the fall in exchange alone . . . It is 
50 per cent more than the total excise 
revenue, and almost as much as what is 
produced by the salt tax.’ 

There was an univereal hope that the 
currency question would be settled for 
good by international agreement at the 
Brussels Conference of 1892, but the Con- 
ference having broken up without any, 
definite result, a Committee was ap- 
pointed by the British Parliament early 
in 1893 to decide upon this vexed point, 
under the presidency of that distinguished 
statesman. Lord Heischeli. They con- 
ducted their enquiry at Westminster and 
reported oi) May 31, 1893, and following 
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their advice, the Government of India clos- 
ed the mints, on June 26 of the same year, 
in a hasty piece of legislation, against the 
free coinage of silver, with a view to the 
adoption of a gold standard. This legfila- 
tive enactment, in the e.xperience of subse- 
quent events, has been found not only to 
overshoot the mark, but to bring in unex- 
pected troubles. Many other palli.itives 
have been suggested, such as bimetallism, 
an import duty on silver, and so forth. 
JJut we stand to-d.iy where we did .1 few 
months ago — almost on the brink of finan- 
cial collapse —within an ace of the unh.ippy 
position of modern Greece or of Portugal, 
ami the Rupee has yet to touch its bottom. 
Who knows to-morrow* our government 
ma> not be compelletl to pl.iy more despe- 
r.ile moves and the country condemned 
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to .1 perm.uiciu and evei-incre.ising deficit 
— the consequences of which let us not 
even think of .miicipating. As Sir John 
Strachey said in one of his lectures on 
India before the University of Cambridge : 
‘There is no Indian authority who does 
not feel that, if it be allowed to drift in 
the future as it has drifted in the past, we 
may someday find ourselves in a position 
not only of extreme financial difficulty 
but of political peril/ 

Would we could stop our pen here Bu^ 
there is yet another br inrh of this drain- 
age to speak of. We have bought the 
friendship of the Amir of Cabul at too 
dear a cost. Twelve lakhs of Rupees have 
for years together been sacrificed annually 
at the shrine of diplomatic alliance with 
him — to cajoling an Oriental despot. To 
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this heavy bill, another 6 lakhs have been 
added by the munificence of the late 
Durand Mission. Besides this, India has 
to make Urge contributions to the follow- 
ing list of Her Brittanic Majesty’s Asiatic 
establishments. 


Establishments 


Persia ; — 

(n Con»ul>(1cn> 
er.al of Khoras* 
>.'m Frontier 
( 3 ) >>u»hirc Rc- 
sidcno 

Con*-ul Ocncntl 
fur F.ars 
TurbLV . — 

(t) Roulcnc)* in 
liiil.i!ih .\r.il)in 
( 2 ' Consul tlcncr* 
.»l fur lU^tUa 
\ \ CotviuUic at 
lki>vnr til 
(4) lon^uLite .it 
Jc^ltS til 

>\ \ itc-CttOvui- 

itc It IUkSchUH 


Amount 


.Xmoiint 

of <.on- 

Establishments 

of con- 

tribution 


tribution 

Rs. 

Vice-Consulate 

Ks 


It Chicnginai 
Siam* 

10,000 

150,000 

I’oliiic.il A,;cnt 
' .ind Consulate 
at Musk.it 
Poliiic.ti Assis* 

31,200 

100,000 


tant of Somali 
Co ist 

1 17,560 


Tr.iiellin,; cx- 

' </>ooo 

ttenscs of the 
’ Kestdent in ilic 
Krciivh Cotonics j 
CMttvulavcavKf 

9,000 


f 

6,000 

union 

Consulate at • 

' 7.500 

Caxcr.nc and 


ro«» 

Suuaam , 

2,000 
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Besides these permanent items of e\' 
penditure, we have sometimes to meet 
ocCtibional bills of a rather curious nature. 
For the India Office buildings we have paid 
^540.000. for the Cooper’s Hill College 
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SO constant and accumulating a drain would 
soon impoverish even the wealthiest country 
on the globe. 

Let us now draw to aclose In spite 
of ‘the enormous development of the*in- 
ternal <uid the foreign trade of India, in 
spite of our ‘remarkable material pros* 
Painty,’ roseate and lengthy descriptions of 
'vhich fill up the pages of many Anglo- 
Indian publications, the .iver.ige inpome 
of an Indian does not get above 50s a\ear 
Lord Cromer (then Sir EveUn Caring) 
calculated it, in his able Financial E\- 
po^jUion of 1SS2, to be not more th.m 
27 per annum. Mr William Digbv, 
C I E . a late editor of India, found it 
oil indciicndcnt.cilcul mon to be less tli m 
Ifc, Mr S<.)moiir Kti), nh„ |, „ 

dt-ion-d much .uti-noo'' to iln.mi(^tio.,tioii 
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of tills subject, would appear to en- 
dorse tills statement. And everybody 
knows that Mr. Dadublial Naoroji has. 
on his own showing, put it down only at 
Rs' 20 This will probably fail to convey 
to many of our readers the idea of the 
smallness of this sum. The following table 
prepared by Mr. Mullhal, in which we add 
the name of India, will, we have no doubt, 
explzvin the situation more fully. 


Countries 

Average 

1 income 
per head 
a >eai 

Countries 

A\ er ige 
income 
per head ‘ 
a jear 

Australia 


Iieland 

/i6 

England 


Russia 


United States , 

£2t 

Tuikey 

/ 4 

France 

Genninv 

£ 33 
i-s 

India 

£ i-ioj 


The condition of Irelant^has drawn the 
attention of successive Prime Ministers of 
the Queen and has been the cause of the 
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wreck of several Ministries. Yet Ireland is 
about 11 times richer than India' Even 
Turkey in-Europe, the pooiest country in 
the Continent, is ne.irly 3 times more 
wealthy than the greatest dependency’ of 
the Uritish Crown in the E.ast ' 

The two following quotations made from 
the writings of two most unimpeach-ible 
authorities of their times, will tell the 
hi'iory of our growing poverty under 
llrnish Rule in the fewest words possible 
The city of .Morshidab.id (the capit.d 
of lleiigal) is ,is esteiisise, populous, and 
rich .e. the city of London, with thisdiffer- 
■uice. til It there are iiidtvidii ils 111 the first 
possessing innnitely greater property th.in 
m the 1 1st city.^ (Lord Clive in 1757) 
‘I’oierty is the most striking ftct iii 
Indu. In the siiccts of the cities the rich 
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are rarer than in the streets of East 
London. In the country, the villages 
consist of huts of almost unifoi m small- 
ness, and the fields are worked by farmers, 
nio*st of whom are too poor to do anything 
bpt scratch the land.’ Cannon Barnett 
\Vi Fortnightly Review, August, 1893. 


THE END. 
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